


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AND 
SCHISMATICAL ORDINATION 


HE view taken by the Orthodox Eastern Church 
about the validity of ordination by people out of 
her own communion does not, of course, in itself 

matter to Catholics. Yet it has some interest to us too, as 
affecting the possibility of reunion between Anglicans and 
Orthodox. We are accustomed to say, quite truly, that 
Anglican Orders are recognized by practically no one in the 
world, except by Anglicans themselves ; if the Apostolic Suc- 
cession in the Church of England is meant, by no one but the 
High-Church party. Catholics deny the validity of Anglican 
Orders, as everyone knows. The Jansenists refused to 
acknowledge them, the Orthodox do not recognize Anglican 
clergymen as priests. Foreign Protestants, Dissenters and 
Low-Church Anglicans deny the whole theory of the Apostolic 
Succession. When we say this, the High-Church Anglican 
will generally dispute the case of the Orthodox Church. So 
we come to the question: what is the attitude of that Church 
in this matter? 

Some people may remember a discussion between the 
present writer and an Anglican clergyman, the Rev. J. A. 
Douglas, in the 7adlet, from March 27 to July 10, 1920. 
The Editor then closed it down. But Mr. Douglas was by 
no means satisfied, so he carried it on in the Church Times. 
in the Christian East for December, 1920 (pp. 198-210), 
he gives his account of the discussion. I am unwilling to 
take up space by going all over that ground again. A 
quarrel as to what one man said, what the other man 
answered, and so on, is of no interest. Let it then be enough 
to note here that I cannot accept Mr. Douglas’s account in 
the Christian East as either true or candid. He misrepresents 
the subject of the discussion, suppresses part of it, misquotes, 
in some cases badly,? imputes motives mistakenly, and fills 
up the rest of his paper with general unfavourable remarks 


t Archbishop Richard Whateley, Apostolical Succession Considered, New Edi- 
tion, Longmans, 1912; with an Appendix of quotations against the theory by 
sixteen other well-known Anglican divines and bishops. 

3 In professing to quote what he said, Mr. Douglas twice changes it into what 
he now thinks he should have said. 
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about his opponent, such as any controversialist can make. 
I note specially this: In the main issue there was no dispute 
about the facts, it was only a question of the expression justi- 
fied by these. On both sides it was admitted that the 
Orthodox Church does not recognize Anglican Orders, that, 
so far, she has always reordained an Anglican clergyman 
who wished to be an Orthodox priest. I expressed this by 
saying that she “ formally rejects * Anglican Orders, that she 
“refuses to recognize’ them. Mr. Douglas objected to this 
expression. He considers that the cases where Orthodox 
bishops allow their faithful to receive Communion from Ang- 
licans balance the fact of reordination; that the right ex- 
pression is “the Eastern Orthodox Church neither accepts 
nor rejects our Orders.” It does not seem to me that the 
cases are equal. It is well known that there are “liberal” 
people, even bishops, in the Orthodox Church who go very 
far in a direction which the conservative Orthodox strongly 
disapprove. I know, of course, that some bishops of this 
type have allowed Communion to be received from Angli- 
cans, when no Orthodox priest can be had. But otners dis- 
approve of this practice entirely, and some who at first 
allowed it, on finding out more about the Church of England, 
have withdrawn their permission. Raphael, Orthodox Bishop 
of Brooklyn and Head of the Syrian Orthodox Mission in 
America, did so in 1912. Ina pastoral letter to his people, 
he said that he had allowed them to accept the ministration 
of the Protestant Episcopal clergy in extreme cases, where 
no Orthodox priest could be called upon. He now withdraws 
this permission. He says of the Anglican Church: “To her 
priesthood she does not teach the true doctrine of the grace 
of Holy Orders.” Again: “ The Anglican Communion differs 
but little from all other Protestant bodies, and therefore there 
cannot be any intercommunion until she returns to the 
ancient holy Orthodox faith and practices, and rejects Pro- 
testant omissions and commissions.”” He quotes the 45th 
Canon of the Apostles: “ Any bishop or presbyter or deacon 
who wili pray with heretics, let him be anathematized; and, 
if he allows them as clergymen to perform any service, let 
him be deposed.”’ So the bishop absolutely forbids every 
form of intercommunion with Anglicans. Where no priest 
of their own Church can be had, the Orthodox are to baptize 
their children themselves, a layman is to pray over the body 
of the dead, the head of the family is to read prayers when 
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they cannot attend the holy Liturgy, and so om.! Bishop 
Raphael's quotation of the Caz, Apost. 45 brings us to the 
real, deeper reason why reception of sacraments from Ang- 
licans is wrong, from the Orthodox point of view. There 
is a graver reason against this than the question of valid 
Orders. Even if Anglican Orders were valid, if they were 
admitted to be valid by the Orthodox Church, such inter- 
communion would still be wrong, because intercommunion 
with people who are not members of the true Church is wrong, 
as the Canon says. We shall see that, apart from any ques- 
tion of valid Orders, the Church of England is a schismatical 
sect outside the true Church, from the Orthodox point of 
view. The cases of intercommunion on which Mr. Douglas 
relies are wrong in every way.2- Against them we must count 
the attitude of other Orthodox bishops, such as Raphael, 
who maintain the principles of their Church without com- 
promise. These two attitudes cancel out, and leave nothing 
over to balance the fact of reordination, demanded so far 
by all the Orthodox Churches before whom such cases of 
convert clergymen have been brought, and demanded especi- 
ally by the GEcumenical Patriarchate.* 

On the strength of these reordinations I said that the 
Orthodox Church “formally rejects’ Anglican Orders. | 
admit that the expression is too strong and is open to miscon- 
ception, as implying that the validity of Anglican Orders 
had been made the subject of a special inquiry, and that a 
formal verdict against them had been pronounced. That 
is not so, as I have often pointed out.* I said so again in the 
Tablet of April 1oth; and on May Ist I distinguished four 


! Bishop Raphael's letter is quoted in full in the Tablet of Sept. 28, 1912, 
pp. 485—486. 

2 Mr. Douglas thinks that there is no rule against the action of the Orthodox 
who allow their people to receive sacraments from Anglicans (Tablet, June s, 
1920, p. 765). The rule will be found in Photios’ Syntagma, Tit. xii. c, 8: “Of 
bishops or clergy who communicate and pray with heretics, or who allow 
sacred ministry to these, or receive their baptism or sacrifice.” (Migne, P.G. 
civ. 880). Andrutsos states the rule (Validity of English Ordinations, pp.129—131). 

3 Mr. Douglas says that the ordinations of Anglican clergymen ‘ were 
sporadic and decided upon without reference to the CEcumenical Patriarch 
(Christ. East, loc. cit. p. 199). In August, 1907, an Anglican clergyman, Mr. 
Robert Morgan, was baptized, then ordained deacon and priest by Joachim 
Phuropulos, Metropolitan of Monastir, in the patriarchal church at Constanti 
nople, by command of the Patriarch, who had appointed an English-speaking 
priest to instruct and prepare the convert. 

4 See, for instance, the Tablet of Nov. 21, 1908; Feb. 22, 1913; April 11 
April 18, 1914; June 26, 1915. 
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possible positions, the fourth being that of the Orthodox. It 
seems then that I made quite clear in what sense I understood 
‘formal rejection.”! After that, there was really nothing 
more to discuss. Meanwhile, however, the discussion had 
drifted into other matters, as generally happens. It ended 
on Mr. Douglas’s part with the statement that “ Papal inno- 
vations had created a second theory of the one true Church,” 
after the seventh GEcumenical Council, that is, after the year 
787. 

There is one more point about the 7'a//e¢ controversy that 
I would mention. On May 29th, I referred to a statement 
made in 1907 by the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem about 
their attitude towards Anglican Orders. Mr. Douglas (quite 
properly) challenged me to produce my authority for this. 
I could not find it. At the time I had read the account of 
the interview between the Anglican Bishop Blyth and the 
Patriarch, I believe in the Wea Sion, which I used to re- 
ceive. But now I could not find the number which contained 
it. I suppose I destroyed it with other old papers. After 
a long and fruitless search I did the only thing possible, 
I admitted (in the 7ad/et of July toth) that I could not find 
my authority. Meanwhile, I wrote to three or four people 
who, I thought, could help me, and asked them to get a 
copy of the paper. They too have been unsuccessful. The 
situation seems to me quite simple here. There is no ques- 
tion of my getting into difficulties any further, nor of the 
Editor of the 7aé/e/ having stopped the correspondence to 
save me. I had failed to find my authority, and had owned 
up to that plainly. Mr. Douglas would, of course, be per- 
fectly justified in refusing to admit the incident until it were 
proved—and there the matter ended. Meanwhile, the refer- 
ence has turned up in two sources. Dr. Groves Campbell, 
in his translation of Professor Chrestos Andrutsos’s book 
about Anglican Orders,? quotes the story from the Guardian 
of December 11, 1907, and Professor I. P. Sokoloff quotes 
it again in his lecture at Petrograd on April 24, 1912, printed 
in the Russian Orthodox American Messenger, Vol. XVII. 
(1913), p. 430. I had quoted what the Patriarch said from 

‘ “The Orthodox Church, as such, formally refuses to recognize (in other 
words, rejects) Anglican Orders ; many of her theologians go further and say 
positively that these Orders are invalid” (Tablet, May 15. 1920, p. 662). I 
allowed for the possibility that she might change her mind (May 1; June 12). 

* C. Andrutsos: The Validity of English Ordinations, Translated by F. W 
Groves Campbell. Grant Richards, 1909; pp. 12—13. 
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memory, sO my quotation is not verbally accurate; but I 
do not see that I had altered the sense materially. In any 
case, if anyone wants to quote that incident, he should refer 
to one of these sources, until, maybe, the original number 
of the Vea Sion turns up. 

Now for the question of more general interest. Mr. 
Douglas attempts a positive statement of the attitude of the 
Orthodox Church towards Anglican Orders. His points are 
these: (1) “The reordination of a heterodox priest by the 
Orthodox is not necessarily an evidence of the rejection of 
his Orders” (loc. cit. p. 198). UHe thinks this so clear that 
its contradiction “contains a voz sequitur which is amazing 
to anyone possessed of even a slight knowledge of Orthodox 
theology” (#4.). (2) The Orthodox Church does not “ hold 
herself to be the whole of the one true Church in the same 
way that Papalists hold their Church to be the one true 
Church. The Orthodox reject that description and say that 
they know nothing about anything outside their Church” 
(p. 207). (3) The Orthodox Church “ neither will nor can 
examine the validity of the Orders of any heterodox Church.” 
Only when members of such Churches become Orthodox can 
she then examine their Orders, and possibly by “economy” pro- 
nounce the Orders of such converts valid (#.). (4) “ Eastern 
Orthodox theologians are practically unanimous in justifying 
(Anglican Orders) on the historico-canonical side, and await 
an explicit assurance on certain doctrinal points before 
accepting them as valid” (Church Times, August 20, 1920). 

If it can be shown that on all these four points Mr. Douglas 
is mistaken, his whole theory falls to the ground. 

(1) The Orthodox Church believes that the sacrament of 
holy orders, if conferred validly, that is, of course, if really 
conferred at all, leaves an indelible character on the soul that 
nothing can ever efface. She believes that to repeat this 


1 I made the Patriarch say that it is impossible for any one Orthodox Church 
to acknowledge Anglican Orders, unless the whole Communion reconsider its 
verdict and change its opinion (Tablet, May 29, p. 728). What he said was 
that he ‘‘ cannot give an affirmative answer . . . to the validity of the Baptism 
and Orders of the Anglican Church. There are among us those who have care- 
fully examined these questions, and have shown, from canonical and other 
reasons, the impossibility of recognizing the validity of both these Sacraments, 
as sound in all their parts, which are celebrated in the Anglican Church after 
a fashion of her own... Such questions as these will only be dealt with 
properly when they are stated collectively and unitedly, and not independently, 
stated by the whole Anglican Church to the whole Eastern Orthodox Church,”’ 
etc. (See the whole text in Groves Campbell, oc. cit.) 
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sacrament is impossible, that to attempt to repeat it is 
sacrilege. Perhaps the best short statement of this will be 
found in the well-known Catechism of Nicholas Bulgaris?: 
* Question: Say now, the words that we have called the form 
which perfects the sacraments, do they stamp a character 
on the soul, or not? Answer: Two sacraments only are said 
properly to stamp a character and indelible seal, for which 
reason they are not in any manner repeated. The holy Chrism 
moreover is not given again to the faithful, except when one 
has apostatized and then returns to the bosom of the Church.? 
The four other sacraments, namely the Holy Liturgy, penance, 
marriage, and unction, do not leave a character, and there- 
fore are multiplied without hindrance.” 

In this, Bulgaris faithfully states the teaching of his 
Church. The two sources to which the student should turn 
for the belief and practice of the Orthodox Church are the 
Vedalion and the Athenian Syx/agwa. The Pedation 
(7ndadov, rudder) is a collection of canons made, by orde1 
of the Patriarch Neophytos VIII. and the Synod of Con- 
stantinople, in 1800. It is the official collection, and has 
force of law throughout the Orthodox Churches. The 
Syatagma of Athens has not itself the same authority. It 
was composed, between 1852 and 1858, for the Greek Holy 
Synod by two canonists, George Ralles and Michael Potles.® 
But, if this collection as such has not force of law throughout 
the Orthodox Church, the canons it contains have. It is 
simply a new collection of old canons, useful for its good 
order and arrangement, and so quoted by all Orthodox theo- 
logians and canonists, of the Slav Churches also. The 
Pedalion contains the 68th canon of the Apostles: “If any 
bishop or priest or deacon accept a second ordination from 
anyone, he and the man who ordained him shall be deposed, 
unless he can show that he was ordained by heretics. For 
those ordained by such can neither be faithful nor priests.”’ 


' Bulgaris's catechism is accepted and has been used by the Orthodox 
Churches of Greek language since the seventeenth century. It is as safe a 
guide to their teaching as any officially accepted catechism can be, 

* This difference should be noted. They do repeat Confirmation. 

NixoAdov BodAyap: ‘lepa Karihxnois, Venetian edition, 1765. By the way, 
‘* Bulgaris” and ‘‘ Andrutsos,"’ not ‘* Boulgaris,"’ ‘‘ Androutsos.” Greek ov 
becomes « (cf, “‘ enthusiasm,” ‘‘ Urania"); Greek v is y (‘* Synod,” ‘* mystery,” 
“‘ presbyter’). Canon Lacey makes a bad blunder here in P. Dearmer: 
Reunion and Rome. Mowbray: Second Edition, 1911, p. 96. 
+ I quote the Athenian edition of 1841. 
© Sbvrayua Tay Ociwy Kal iepav kavévwv, Athens: 6 vols., 1852—1859. 


’ 
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The Pedalion then explains this canon.1 The explanation 
turns on the question whether heretical baptism and ordina- 
tion be valid, of which later. Further, the Pedaiion gives 
the first canon of St. Basil which turns on the same question, 
namely, whether baptism and ordination by heretics are 
valid.) Again, the whole question is about the validity of 
their sacraments. In the cases where validity is asserted 
the sacraments are not to be repeated; but the clergy after 
penance are to be confirmed in their order. The explana- 
tion of the Pedalion repeats, explains and emphasizes this 
principle of St. Basil. Both canons are given also in the 
Syaltagma.’ Photios had already quoted them in his col- 
lections. The confession of Dositheos, in the Synod of 
Jerusalem (1672), speaks of baptism. It denounces the idea 
that the heresy of the minister hinders the validity of the 
sacrament as “impious and abominable.”’ ‘“ For the Church 
receives heretics who renounce their heresy and embrace the 
Catholic faith. In spite of the defect of their faith they 
have received perfect baptism; wherefore she does not bap- 
tize them again.”’* This again brings us to the other 
question, whether heretical sacraments are valid. All that 
concerns us here is the statement that, when it is valid, 
baptism is not to be repeated. Dositheos does not mention 
holy Orders. But the principle is the same.® 

Makari Bulgakov, Metropolitan of Moscow (+1882), is 
one of the most read Orthodox theologians, accepted by 
all of them as a safe guide.? He says: “The grace of the 
priesthood which is given to deacons, priests and bishops, 
although in different degrees, by the imposition of hands, 
which clothes them with a certain measure of spiritual power, 
dwells in the soul of each without change. Wherefore neither 
a bishop nor a priest nor a deacon can be twice ordained to 


' Pp. 50—51. 2 Pp. 350—351. 3 II. p. 87; iv. 89—92. 
* Photios : Syntagma, Tit. l.c. 25 (P.G. civ. 540) ; Nomocanon, 1. 25 (1b. 1008) ; 
Synt. xii. 7 (1b. 876—880) ; Nomoc. xii. 7 (Ib. 1161). 

* Syn. Hierosol, decr. 15; E. 1. Kimmel: Monumenta fidei eccl. orient, (Jena, 
1850), Vol. I. p. 451. J. Michalcescu: @ncadpos rijs "OpSodotias (Leipzig, 1904), 
Pp. 169. 

6 In all discussion about valid sacraments by heretics, repetition, and so on, 
the Orthodox consider baptism and ordination together, as applications of the 
same principles. 

7 On Makari see K. Grass : Gesch. dey dogmatik in russischer Darstellung (Giters- 
loh, 1902), pp. vii.—ix. 105, 178—179; A. Palmieri; La Chiesa russa (Florence, 
1908), p. 634. Makari is used as the text-book in the Spiritual Academies of 
Petrograd and Moscow. 
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the same office; the sacrament of ordination is considered 
incapable of repetition.’ ! 

J. Joseph Overbeck was a learned and most zealous theo- 
logian of the Orthodox Church. He attended the Bonn Re- 
union Conferences in 1875 with the other Orthodox divines ; 
from 1867 to 1885 he edited the Orthodox Catholic Review, 
which is full of his articles; he poured out books and 
pamphlets in defence of the claims of his Church, trying 
to persuade all, especially Papists and High Anglicans, to 
join what he believed to be the one true Church of Christ. 
His view is: “ The fact of reordination is the final and con- 
clusive verdict on the invalidity of Anglican Ordinations. 
By this fact, all further controversy is broken off and indis- 
putably settled." Chrestos Andrutsos says: “The grace 
given to the ordained cannot be effaced. Nor is reordina- 
tion allowed, nor a passing from the ranks of the clergy to 
the laity. As baptism, so also the priesthood, where it is 
recognized as a sacrament and conferred validly,’ is not 
repeated; nor are those coming from such Churches as these 
to the Orthodox or the Western Church reordained, accord- 
ing to the example of the ancient Church. It follows that 
those who come to Orthodoxy from the Latin, the Armenian, 
or any other Church that has the priesthood, must not be 
reordained. Concerning the clergy from the Protestants, 
however, it is well known that these neither have the priest- 
hood, nor are set up validly, so, when they come to Ortho- 
doxy, they are ordained again, or rather are ordained for 
the first time, if they have the qualities for the priesthood.”’ 4 
To this passage he adds a long note, showing that the early 
Church did not allow reordination of heretics already validly 
ordained. “In general, where it is recognized that such 
ordinations have been carried out validly, they are valid, 
and such people, when they join the Catholic Church, are not 
reordained, as long as they have been baptized validly.” ® 

Nikodemos MilaS, Bishop of Zara, is the chief modern 
canonist of his Church. He explains at length that reordina- 


* Handbuch zum Studium der christi. orth. dogm. Theol. (Moscow: A. Lang, 1875), 
p. 384. 

2 Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism. London: N. Triibner, 1866, p. 71. 

® Kavovinas. Orthodox theologians nearly always use xavovikés for * valid,” 
sometimes &yxvpos in the same sense. Td xipos is ‘‘ validity.” 

4 Xpnorod *AvSpodroou Aoxiuiov cvpPorijs e exdpews dpOoddtov. Athens, 1901; 
Pp. 328—330. 
5 Ibid. p. 329. 
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tion is impossible and forbidden. ‘“ Whoever has received 
ordination for a rank in the hierarchy from a competent 
bishop can neither demand nor obtain reordination for the 
same rank. Like baptism, ordination cannot be repeated.” 
He quotes the Apost. Canons 47, 48, 68, Can. 48 of 
Carthage,! and other authorities, to the same effect. “The 
Canons allow repetition of ordination only when it had been 
performed by a heretical bishop, because heretical ordina- 
tion is invalid.”? Notice here the quite categorical state- 
ment of so great an authority. There is no idea that the 
Orthodox Church does not judge, knows nothing about the 
Orders of other communions: “ Heretical ordination is in- 
valid.”’ We have then the principle in the Orthodox Church 
that the sacrament of holy Orders may not and cannot be 
repeated. It is however true that, when they ordain a man, 
they do not necessarily thereby commit themselves to the 
verdict that his former ordination was certainly invalid. Like 
the Catholic Church, they have no form of conditional 
ordination, with the condition expressed in the rite. Their 
ordination may be implicitly conditional. But it mreans 
something much more than that they merely abstain from 
any judgment on his Orders. It is a verdict that his Orders 
are at least doubtful, that they cannot take any notice of 
them. In practice they assume that he is a layman and treat 
him as such. This is what I mean by a “verdict” of the 
Orthodox Church, as I explained at the time. The verdict 
is not that the man’s Orders are invalid; it is that they are 
at least doubtful and cannot be recognized; it is a formal 
refusal to acknowledge them. 

(2) The idea that the Orthodox merely say that their 
Church is right, and do not judge others, is a softening of 
the former error, common among Anglicans, that they do 
not believe their Church to be the only, the whole true Church 
of Christ on earth. Dr. J. M. Neale was convinced that 
the Orthodox Church does not claim to be the only true 
Church.’ That is a mistake, as this milder form of the same 
idea is a mistake. The Orthodox Church, in her most official 
pronouncements, repeatedly describes herself as the one only 

* Can. 38 of the third Synod of Carthage in 397, quoting the Syn. of Capua 
of 391 (Mansi, III. 738; Hefele-Leclercq : Hist. des Conciles, U1. p. 82). Photios, 
and after him all the Orth. theologians, quote this as ‘Can. 48 of Carthage.” 

2N. Milasch: Das Kivchenrecht der morgenlénd Kirche, Mostar, 1905; pp. 


280—281. 
3 History of the Holy Eastern Church, 1. 1199—1200. 
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Church of Christ on earth. She does condemn ali Christians 
who are not in her communion. Kritopulos defines as a note 
of the true Church, “ First that all her doctors and pastors 
agree and are united among themselves in all things.” He 
distinguishes the “ Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church ” 
from “those around the Pope of Rome,” these being out- 
side the Catholic and Apostolic Church.' Not long ago, the 
Russian Holy Synod declared: “As for our relations with 
the two main branches of Western Christendom, Latins and 
Protestants, the Russian Church, like the other autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, prays unceasingly and desires ardently 
that these Christians, who were once obedient children of 
the Mother Church and faithful sheep of the one flock of 
Christ, but who now are separated from it and wander away, 
victims of the wiles of the enemy, may return, may come back 
io knowledge of truth, and may be restored to the fold of the 
holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church and to the one Shep- 
herd.” Then, specially concerning Anglicans: “In our 
relations with the Anglicans, we must always be ready to 
cive them fraternally the help of our explanations ; we must 
attend perseveringly to their excellent desires, show every 
possible condescension towards their perplexities, which are 
natural after so long a separation. But we must also loudly 
proclaim the truth of our Church, her office as the only inheri- 
tor of the heritage of Christ, the only ark of salvation left to 
men by the grace of God.”*: The catechism of D. N. Berna- 
cakes is sanctioned officially by the four Patriarchs and by 
the synods of other Orthodox Churches. Here we find the 
following questions and answers: “ Which are the greatest 
of these heresies? A. The first is the heresy of the Latin 
Westerns or Papists, who have been separated from the true 
Church of Christ and are subject to the Pope of Rome. 
QO. What others? A. Next are the Protestants, who are 
separated from the Pope and no longer subject to him. They 
are sub-divided into Lutherans, Calvinists and numberless 
other heresies. Q. Which is the true Church of Christ? 4. The 


) Metroph. Kritopulos : Confession, chap. i, vii. (Kimmel II. 30, 103 ; Michal- 
cescu, pp. 193, 217). 

? Answer of the Russian Church to the Patriarch Joakim III. Feb. 25, 1903 
(Echos @'Orient, VII. 1904, pp. 93—95). Cf.: ‘*We must expose plainly and 
firmly, before Christ and our conscience, our faith and unalterable conviction 
that our Orthodox Eastern Church, which alone has kept intact the inheritance 
of Christ, is also the only true Catholic Church." (Ibid. p. 95.) 
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only true Church of Christ is the Eastern Orthodox Church.’ 
Chrestos Andrutsos refuses even to discuss the validity of 
Anglican Orders as a principle; “for to do so would be to 
assume that the English Church is a composite part of the 
true Church, and that the Eastern Church is not the true 
Church; this presupposition proceeds from the Protestant 
principle that the true Church is made up of various 
Churches.” 2 The Russian theologians told all this, plainly 
enough, to Mr. Palmer: ‘Our Church is in truth the whole 


Orthodox Catholic Church, and she calls herself so re- 


peatedly.”’ St. Metrophanes of Voronege, canonized by the 
Orthodox in 1832, left as a legacy to his people the state- 
ment: “As without faith it is impossible to please God, so 


without the Holy Eastern Church and her divinely delivered 
joctrine it is impossible to be saved.”* In their form for 
reception of a convert he begs to be admitted “ into the holy 
Catholic Orthodox Eastern Church.” The priest prays: 
“Lord mercifully receive thy servant N, who abandons the 


heresy of the (Latins) . . . bring him to the unity of the 
teaching of thy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” *® Makari 


says that to the true Church belong all the Orthodox, even 
sinners, “as long as they hold fast to the Catholic Orthodox 
faith and are not apostates.’’ Apostates, heretics, schismatics, 
the excommunicate, are not members of the true Church.¢ 
Andrutsos says: “Heretics, schismatics and those who are 
cut off from her by apostasy or excommunication are ex- 
cluded from the true Church.”? I. P. Sokoloff says: “In 
the strict dogmatical sense they (other Christians) do not be- 
long to the Catholic Church; because the Orthodox Church 
is the Catholic Church.”* Overbeck: “The Orthodox 
Church disowns the Catholicity of the Roman, considers the 
latter only as a schismatical and heretic sect, and claims to 
herself the exclusive representation of the Catholic Church.” 9 
The Pedalion, following the first Canon of Basil, examines 


" Bernadakes’ Catechism (ed. Cyprus, 1903), pp. 18—19. 
* Validity of English Ordinations, p. 108. 
* W. Palmer : Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church (Longmans, 1895), p. 196. 
' Jdid. p.95. See also pp. 195, 269, etc. 
° L, Petit: L'Entrée des Catholiques dans VEglise orth., in the Echos d’Orient, UU. 
(t898—1899), pp. 131, 136. 
6 Makari: Handbuch (op, cit.), pp. 271—273. 
7 Aoxluov (op. c#t.), p. 57, 0. I. 
S Russ. Orth. Americ, Mess., loc. cit., p. 260. 
' Orth. Cath, Rev. Vol, II. (1871), p. 3. 
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the position of people outside their communion. It distin- 
guishes three classes, heretics (who differ in some vital 
dogma), schismatics (who differ in ecclesiastical questions), 
parasynagogoi (unlawful assemblers, bishops and priests who 
have been canonically deposed). It examines the Orders 
of each group. Latins are “manifest heretics.”! So en- 
tirely false is it that the Orthodox Church is content to assert 
that she is right, without judging other Christians. She 
judges them, discusses their faith, and condemns them 
roundly. 

(3) It is equally a mistake to think that the Orthodox 
Church has no view as to the validity of ordination out- 
side her own communion. On the contrary, she examines 
such cases, judges them according to her principles, and 
acknowledges or rejects the Orders of non-Orthodox 
Churches. The Syatagma of Athens contains the canonical 
answers of John, Bishop of Kitros, in Macedonia, to Con- 
stantine Kabasilas, of Dyrrhachion, at the end of the twelfth 
century. Constantine had asked whether Azymite (/.e., 
Latin) priests should be reordained by the Orthodox. John 
says no, and justifies his answer by the custom of the Church.* 
The distinction in the Pedalion between heretics, schismatics 
and /arasynagogoi is all about their Orders. The Orders 
of heretics are invalid, those of the farasyragogoi are valid, 
those of schismatics doubtful. To say that certain ordina- 
tions are doubtful is already a judgment about them. This 
is not the same as to say that one knows nothing on the sub- 
ject either way. The Orthodox discuss the Orders of other 
communions from two points of view, whether the sect in 
question has preserved the succession and has a sufficient, 
valid form of ordination, whether by its errors in faith it 
has, even so, lost the grace of holy Orders. Heretical Orders 
are judged and declared certainly invalid. ‘‘ Those baptized 
by heretics or ordained by them can neither be completely 
Christians with that heretical baptism, or better said infec- 


1 Ed. cit., pp. 350—351. 

* The latest Encyclical of the Byzantine Synod to “ the Churches of Christ 
everywhere "’ (Jan, 1920) seems to withdraw from their historic position in this 
matter. Yet it does not really commit them to more than the hope of * inter- 
course, friendship and kindly disposition” between their true Church and 
heretical Churches. In any case, no modification of their views, now or in 
future, can undo the very categorical claim their Church has made hitherto, 


® Xivrayua, V. pp. 403—405. 
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tion, nor priests and clerks with that heretical ordination. 
Wherefore such people are baptized without any risk by 
Orthodox priests and are ordained by Orthodox bishops.”’ 
‘“Wherefore the former ordination being considered an in- 
fection,? and reckoned as not having happened, being there- 
fore a profane priest . . . now if he be worthy he may 
receive holy Orders in their degree.”"* We see again here 
how the two things always go together. It is because the 
man is not really ordained at all that he may now receive 
holy Orders. Reordination implies that, and is an implicit 
verdict. Also it is clear that the Orthodox have very de- 
cidedly an opinion as to the Orders of other communions. 
Pages 350-351 of the Pedalion are all about the validity 

f the ordinations of clergy outside the Orthodox communion. 
Such clergy are to be treated differently according to the 
three different classes to which they may have belonged 
(heretics, schismatics, farasynagogot). It is here, only in 
the case of “schismatics,”’ that the principle of “* economy ” 
is to be applied. Professor I. P. Sokoloff’s lecture ® is, from 
beginning to end, a discussion of the validity of Anglican 
Orders. He goes into the question of Parker’s ordination ; 
considers it doubtful, though probable, that Barlow was 
ordained bishop; examines whether Anglicans have kept the 
succession and whether, even so, they have lost the grace 
of holy Orders through their heresies. His conclusions are 
that, from both these reasons, “the validity of the Anglican 
hierarchy presents serious doubts,” and that “in canonical 
practice, again with a few exceptions, it is forbidden to have 
ecclesiastical intermingling with the Anglicans, and a second 
laying-on of hands is insisted upon in cases of the members 
of the Anglican clergy joining the Orthodox Church.” The 
Metropolitan Platon of North America and the Aleutian Isles 
will not even go so far as Mr. Sokoloff: “I was compelled 


1 There is a pretty little play of words here: Bdwriopa,  waAdAov eiwciv 
wéAvoywa. They are rather fond of this, also of the parallel : iepwodvn—prapwoivn, 

* This is iepwotvn, prapwotvn vouCouern. 

* Pedalion, pp. 50, 350—351. 

4 The expression oixovoulas évexa is taken originally from Can. I. of Basil. 
The ‘‘economy,” so often misunderstood, means acceptance of a situation in 
practice, in spite of its theoretic irregularity. Im the case of sacraments it 
means probabilism (or probabiliorism) instead of tutiorism, as may be seen 
from the text of St. Basil and the explanation in the Pedalion, Our theology 
knows no such principle ; but sanatio in radice of marriage will supply some idea 
of what it means. 

5 Russian Orth, Amer. Messenger, XIII. (1913), nos. 12—23. 
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to inform the learned professor that it is very difficult to 
accept his opinion concerning concession toward the Angli- 
cans. He points out well how in any case acceptance of 
Anglican Orders as a concession would be of no use to the 
High-Church party, and that more than this is impossible.! 
Even Mr. Sokoloff’s very guarded statement of possible con- 
cession by economy at once met with opposition from his co- 
religionists. Professor Andrutsos’s book,? at pp. 328-3209, 
is all about the validity of the Orders of other Christian 
Churches. He concludes that Latin, Armenian Orders, and 
those of Churches which have kept the priesthood cannot be 
disputed; he condemns severely reordination when a man 
already has valid Orders, says that Protestants must be 
ordained, because they have not valid Orders; he quotes 
cases of inquiries made by command of the Synod of Con- 
stantinople into the Orders of other Churches, and speaks 
specially of the question of Anglican Orders, as we shall 
see. Mila§ also discusses this question at length, quotes the 
former canons on the subject, and makes the “ canonical 
practice’ (that is, whether a convert should be reordained 
or not) depend on whether he already has valid Orders. 
Because of the difference in former ordination the Orthodox 
Church treats Roman Catholics differently from Protestants. 
In Mila&’s opinion, the first canon of the Synod of Constanti- 
nople, in 879, is binding on the Orthodox Church. This 
canon recognizes Latin ordinations as certainly valid.* It 
is then absurd to say that the Orthodox Church knows nothing 
about other people’s Orders, and has no opinion on the sub- 
ject. It is true that, in practice, the question becomes actual 
only in the case of a priest converted to their Church. But 
their action then depends on a general view as to the Orders 
of other Churches; when such a case occurs, they discuss 
the question in general; their documents and theologians 
have constantly examined the ordinations of other Churches 
as a general principle. 

(4) Lastly we come to Mr. Douglas’s opinion about the 
attitude of the Orthodox towards Anglican Orders. He 
makes the astonishing statement that “ Eastern Orthodox 
theologians are practically unanimous in justifying them on 
the historico-canonical side, and await an explicit assurance 
on certain doctrinal points before accepting them as valid.’ 


' Ibid., pp. 339—340. 2 Aoxiusov (of. cit.). 
3’ Kirchenreckht, pp, 287—289. 4 Church Times, August 20, 1920. 
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As a matter of fact, some Orthodox theologians, and those of 
great weight, say that the succession of priesthood from the 
Apostles has been broken in the Church of England, that 
therefore there can be no question of ever recognizing their 
Orders at all; others are prepared to concede that there may 
be a chance that the succession has been kept, that there 
then remains the other question, whether heresy has not 
destroyed the grace, that these questions might be made the 
subject of further inquiry. Very few say what, according to 
Mr. Douglas, is the practically unanimous opinion.! 

In our former discussion I quoted Provost Maltzev and 
Dr. Overbeck. Mr. Douglas tried to counteract these quota- 
tions by saying that, although my quotation “at first sight ” 
appears to pronounce Anglican Orders altogether invalid, 
‘“Androutsos is probably right in describing that theologian 
as not going further than saying that they are at least ver) 
doubtful,” * and that Overbeck was a Protestant. 

He gives no reference for Andrutsos’s alleged opinion 
about Maltzev’s opinion; so I cannot control it. But what 
is the use of saying what someone else said he thought 
Maltzev meant, when we have long pages by Maltzev himself, 
describing and justifying his view? I have already quoted 
what he says in his Dogmatische Erérterungen (“We can 
therefore assume as certain that the Anglican Church does #o/ 
possess the Apostolic succession —his italics). If this is 
not considered sufficiently plain, let anyone read Maltzev’s 
Oktoichos, ii. pp. 15-27. These are all about Anglican 
Orders, and contain the most categoric denial of any kind 
of validity that could be made. He denies the validity of 
their Orders on the ground that at the Reformation they lost 


1 A. Bulgakoff: The Question of Anglican Orders (translated by W. J. Birkbeck, 
“Church Hist. Soc.” pamphlet LV., S. P.C.K., 1899). and V. A. Sokoloff take Mr. 
Douglas’s line. Maltzev and Overbeck deny validity absolutely. Andrutsos 
I, P. Sokoloff, Platon of N. America, Philaret of Moscow, E. I. Popoff, Sergios 
of Vladimir, go no further than expression of doubt on both points (historic 
succession and succession of grace), which doubt might be settled by future 
inquiry. Popoff’s doubt of Apostolic Succession in the Church of England 
“bordered on negation.” (I. P. Sokoloff, loc. cit. p. 347-) 

2 Christ. East, loc. cit., p. 203, n. 2. 

® Tablet, May 22, 1920, p. 696. 

+ Dogm. Erérter. (Berlin, 1893), Pp. 40. 
is by “a clergyman of the Orthod.-Cath. Eastern Church,” 
(p. 1) Maltzev makes clear that he is the author; in 1900 he gave me a copy of 
the book himself, and wrote on it “Seinem lieben Freunde, u.s,w. von dem 


This work is published anonymously, 
In the Preface 


Verfasser.” 
* Berlin, K, Siegismund, 1904. 
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the Apostolic Succession, and concludes that the Orthodox 
can never recognize Anglican clergymen as real priests. Once 
only he uses, as a concession, the phrase “ at least doubtful,” 
and he underlines it. In the rest of his dissertation he says 
that his Church agrees with Pope Leo XIII. on this question. 
For instance, “Even if dogmatic agreement could be 
achieved, union of the Anglican Church with the Orthodox 
is not possible for this reason: that the Anglican Church does 
not possess the Apostolic Succession and so has no valid 
priesthood” (his italics).t. “ The statement that the Angli- 
can bishops can trace their powers to the Lord Christ and 
the Apostles, through the Apostolic Succession, stands in 
direct, irreconcilable contradiction with the fundamental 
teaching of their own Church.”? Again: “Since the validity 
of ail other sacraments (except baptism) depends on the 
validity of the priesthood, so can the Orthodox Eastern 
Church never recognize the validity of Anglican Orders. A 
Church which recognizes Anglican Orders, whose validity is 
at least doubt/ul, would thereby make the validity of her own 
priesthood and her own sacraments doubtful in future.”’ 
‘According to this, Pope Leo XIII. naturally came to a 
negative result. . . . Cardinal Vaughan, in his ‘ Vindication 
of the Bull,’ has well shown that the Papal verdict, 
concerning the invalidity of Anglican Orders, is founded ow 
jact, and that it @grees with the concept of the Orthodox 
Church” (his italics always) .* 

After this it seems rather futile to quote (without refer- 
ence) the hearsay opinion of someone else as to what he 
thinks Maltzev thought. Overbeck was not a Protestant,° 
but a good member and most competent theologian of the 
Orthodox Church. His view is: “ This stirring and moving 


1 Loc. cit., p. xx. 3 Pp. xxiii. 3 Pp. xxiv., xxv. 

4 I may add that I knew the late Provost Alexis v. Maltzev well; I have 
often discussed theology with him, and have heard him express in the plainest 
terms his repudiation of High Anglican claims, including their claim to priest- 
hood. But reports of private conversations are unsatisfactory evidence. By 
his published words let his opinions be judged. 

§ Probably Mr. Douglas confused J. Joseph Overbeck with the Protestant 
theologian Franz Overbeck (1837—1905). Afterwards he changed “ Protestant" 
into ‘‘ convert" (Christ. East, l.c., p. 203, n. 2), still with the idea of disparaging 
his authority. I believe J. Overbeck was a convert. This in no way lessens 
the value of his opinion as an orthodox theologian; for St. Paul, St. Justin 
Martyr, St. Augustine and Card. Newman were converts. At the Bonn Con- 
ference of 1875 Overbeck was recognized as one of the leading spokesmen for 
the Orthodox Church. 
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in the (Anglican) Church is certainly derived from individual 
life in members of the Church, not however from the English 
Church itself, which is devoid of priesthood and sacraments” 
(his italics).1 The most that other Orthodox theologians con- 
cede is that the matter is doubtful, “ very doubtful,”* that an 
inquiry might possibly result in a more favourable verdict 
than that of the Pope. So I. P. Sokoloff: “At present I 
should like to limit myself to the expression of a hope that 
the circumstances of the origin and existence of the Anglican 
hierarchy have not completely destroyed the possibility of 
applying the principle of oikonomia, and that by its appli- 
cation the Orthodox East will be able to grant to the Angli- 
cans that which the Roman West refused to give them.’’? 
Andrutsos: “ However, as we have said, recognition of those 
who come to the Orthodox Church from the clergy of the 
Church of England might be made the subject of a special 
inquiry, by considering dogmatically the character which this 
Church gives to the priesthood, and historically, the manner 
in which the first bishop of the Anglican Church, Parker, was 
ordained. For it is manifest that, if this man was not 
ordained validly, the priesthood of the Anglican Church, hav- 
ing thrown away its essential character, namely, the valid 
and unbroken succession from the apostles, has no substance 
at all.’’¢ 
It seems then clear that Mr. Douglas has been misinformed 
on all the four points on which his view of this question rests. 
[t may seem superfluous to consider how his mistakes arose. 

As far as the issue itself is concerned, it is sufficient that 
the authoritative books and the theologians of the Orthodox 
Church show that he is mistaken on every point. However, 
something may perhaps be learned from the source of his 
error. That he has not consulted the books, the official books 
and recognized textbooks, of the Orthodox Church is clear. 
From several allusions in his article I gather that he has 
sought knowledge of the Orthodox position by consulting 
certain Orthodox theologians. We know that, while he was 
writing, a deputation from the CEcumenical Patriarchate to 
the Lambeth Conference was in England. Obviously these 
delegates would be in close touch with such Anglican clergy- 

' Cath. Orth. and Anglo-Cath. (of. cit.), p. 79. 

* The expression of Tachalov and Sukhotin (quoting Philaret) at Bonn in 
1874 (Bevicht, p. 35). 

> Russ. Orth. Am. Mess., loc. cit. p. 501. 

* Aoxiusor, op. cit., p. 329, note. 
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men as Mr. Douglas. His statements as to what the Ortho- 
dox say or repudiate, given without authority or reference, are 
presumably what these delegates told Mr. Douglas, or his 
impression of what they meant. 

Now this may seem the best way to arrive at the position of 
their Church. Who, indeed, can be more competent to say what 
the Orthodox Church means than her own theologians? Un- 
doubtedly much can be learned in such a way. The present 
writer also has often discussed questions of this kind with 
Orthodox theologians, to his own great profit, and (incident- 
ally) has heard from them views about the Anglican Church 
yery different from those expressed by others to Mr. Douglas. 
All the same, unverifiable conversations with individual theo- 
logians, however carefully remembered, cannot take the place 
of the official written documents. People in conversation 
often make concessions, express things in conciliatory terms, 
gloss over, or ignore, or forget inconvenient facts. No im- 
putation is meant hereby against the good faith of either 
Mr. Douglas or his Orthodox informers. The objection is the 
same in every case. A liberal, conciliatory theologian will 
say that his Church takes a certain line, meaning that he takes 
it, and that in his opinion it is compatible with the faith of 
his Church. This is just as true of Catholics. An Anglican 
could learn much about our theology by consulting a Catholic 
theologian. But it would be very unsafe to quote the views 
of some “liberal,” possibly very liberal, Catholic theologian, 
as if all he said were the teaching of the Church of Rome. 
One should control his views by reference to authentic docu- 
ments. The opinion of a theologian, expressed in friendly 
conversation, is not an authentic document. An example will 
make this clear. About the year 1895 the Abbé Portal was 
in England. He had many friendly talks with High-Church 
Anglicans. Suppose one of them had taken all he said as 
the teaching of the Roman Church, the view of Roman Catho- 
lics about Anglican Orders. 

The Orthodox whom Mr. Douglas has met are just those 
who would (especially under the circumstances) be inclined 
to represent the attitude of their Church in the most favour- 
able way to Anglicans. The very expressions he uses are 
redolent of this attitude: “Our Church says nothing on the 
subject,’ ‘““We do not judge anyone outside our own com- 
munion,” ““ We only say that we are right; we do not say that 
you are wrong,” and so on. This is just the way a liberal 
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Orthodox theologian, anxious to conciliate his Anglican hosts, 
would put it. What he means is, this is his own idea; this 
is the point of view he favours, which he thinks can be squared 
with what his Church has said. And then comes the great 
difficulty always of knowing exactly when it is the “ Church ” 
that has spoken, how far the Church officially and finally is 
committed. 

The liberal theologian, of any Church, will always be in- 
clined to cut down the statements to which his communion i: 
finally committed as far as possible—naturally and rightly 
no doubt. But the unprejudiced student must give far more 
weight to statements solemnly drawn up by authority, to the 
documents contained in official collections of canon law, than 
to the conciliatory statements of private individuals. Zi/era 
scripta manet. It is by this that we must judge the attitude 
of a Church, not by the unverified assertion of someone who 
repeats what someone unnamed has told him. This is still 
more true when it is a case of a statement made in a foreign 
language, and then having passed through the mind of a 
person prejudiced and inaccurate in quoting.* 

Dr. Overbeck once drew up a list of the conditions on which 
the High-Church Anglican party can be received into com- 
munion by the Orthodox Church. It can be done of course. 
I believe Overbeck’s terms represent exactly, most accurately, 
on what conditions this is possible. 

First, they must break communion with the Evangelical 
and Broad Church party. Secondly, they must renounce all 
idea of reunion with Rome. Thirdly, they must apply to one 
of the Orthodox Churches “to be reconciled and received 
into the Orthodox Church (his italics). This is a conditio 
sine gua non; for the English Church, whether you consider 
her as a Protestant body, or as an offshoot of Rome, partook 
of the guilt of the Great Schism, and is therefore schismatical.”’ 
Then the converts would write to a Patriarch or Holy Synod, 
“praying to be reconciled and received into the Orthodox 
Church, on embracing the full Orthodox faith. The Ortho- 
dox Church would give them bishops.” The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer would have to be abolished, of course; they 
would use a “revised Roman or Sarum Mass.” They would 
lose their livings, “their churches would be taken away by 





1 In the Tablet of June 12, 1920, I distinguished between the diocese of CP and 
the East. A week later Mr. Douglas, in quoting this, has changed East into See, 
and makes capital out of an absurd distinction between diocese and see, that he 
attributes tome. Such examples affect one’s confidence in his memory. 
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the Establishment.” But the Dissenters bore as much. In 
short, they can have communion with the Orthodox Church 
any day, in the simplest and the only possible way, by leav- 
ing their present schismatical sect and formally joining that 
Church. “ Dear friends,” he ends eloquently, “‘ do not delay 
the happy moment.”! These terms, mw/a/is mutandis, are 
those offered by every Church. 

The attitude of the Orthodox Church towards sacraments 
of other Churches is a question of considerable interest. It 
must be judged from her official pronouncements and from 
the works of her approved theologians. An examination of 
her position in this regard will form the subject of another 
article. 

ADRIAN FORTESCUF. 


' Orth. Cath. Review, III. pp. 12-14 





Wrong views of the Church: “[t wil! take a long ume 
to undo the prejudices begotten by three centuries of mis- 
representation, and to convince men that the Church, lke 
her Founder, comes not to be ministered to but to minister. 
The Church is for man, not man for the Church.  Pro- 
testantism has fixed in men’s mind the idea that the Roman 
Church is a huge speculation run in the interests of the Bishop 
of Rome: that there is some scarcely definable temporal gain 
which is quite sufficient to maintain the fraud in existence 
century after century, and to enlist in the cause the sacrifices 
and best energies of thousands of devoted men and women, 
who are in no way sharers in the plunder It must then 
be made clear that the Church rules as a parent in the inter- 
ests of her children, not as a despot in his own interest: 
that the maintenance of her power and authority is not an 
end in itself but a means to a further end, namely, to the 
ultimate perfection of human nature, individual and social. 
Eternal life, here inchoatively, hereafter perfectly—this is 
her end. And ‘this is life eternal, that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.’ In other words, she aims at the highest possible in- 
tellectual and ethical perfection of the soul, which of course 
culminates in the knowledge and love of the Infinite Truth 
and Goodness.”—THE MonTH, Feb. 180 
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THE FAITH AND ‘THE CINEMA 
O be able to estimate the possibilities of the cinema 
as an instrument of Catholic propaganda it is neces- 
sary to understand something of the economy of 
the film industry. 

Some idea of its power and scope is indicated by the fact 
that it ranks as the fourth industry in the United States, and 
the capital invested in its development exceeds that of the 
Steel Trust. ‘lhe machinery by which films are shown to 
the public consists roughly of (1) the Producing company, 
which sells its products to (2) the Renting company, which 
in turn rents or hires the films to (3) the Exhibitor who 
caters for the public. 

To the people whose business it is to produce and ex- 
hibit films, as to the dealers in all other commodities, finan- 
cial profit is the sole consideration. The public is their 
master, and none realize better than they that the public 
demand is primarily for entertainment. During the late war, 
propaganda films were shown from patriotic motives, but as 
a general rule, films that are propaganda and nothing else 
are taboo. Any attempt, therefore, to convey instruction must 
be done by the indirect method ; the moral, whether expressed 
or implied, must not detract from the pictorial and dramatic 
values. In other words, every film intended for public 
exhibition must have a story in which the truth or moral is 
contained. The moral should be the outcome of the dramatic 
law of conflict rather than a postulated truth sans applica- 
tion. Nothing, of course, would be easier than to make 
Catholic films for exhibition among Catholics, and this is a 
phase of educational work deserving far more attention than 
it receives. 

It is important to bear in mind that there is no radical 
objection to the informative film, or indeed to any variety of 
film, providing it answers to public requirements in the matter 
of entertainment. It is only when the interest is subordin- 
ated to the lesson underlying that it becomes propaganda 
and valueless as a commercial proposition. 

This reservation affords an effective way of utilizing the 
cinema as an adjunct to the pulpit. The problem of com- 
bining entertainment and instruction, particularly when the 
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subject is a religious one requiring reverent treatment, is not 
so difficult as it looks. Already there have been several 
cunningly-devised propaganda films dealing with such themes 
as spiritism, faith-healing, divorce, birth-restriction, etc. In 
every case they have been accompanied by clever publicity 
calculated to intrigue public interest in the problem dealt 
with. These so-called problem-films have escaped all the 
hardships which would have been their fate had their true 
character been revealed. Indeed, they secured an additional 
welcome from the fact that they had behind them what is 
known in trade circles as a talking-point or “ boost.”’ The 
fact that they were in reality propaganda films was, by skil- 
ful manipulation, turned into an asset. The conscientious 
may regard this form of propaganda as savouring of 
duplicity. It has the appearance of masquerading under 
false colours, but this is only superficially true. 

Every film is judged by its entertainment capacity. It 
must stand or fall by its power to interest and attract the 
public. That the quality of the entertainment may be mere- 
tricious or even debasing is only relevant as an added reason 
for Catholic action. 

It may be of value to consider one or two examples of the 
concealed propaganda film, as they have an important bear- 
ing upon the subject. The much-boomed “ Earthbound ” was 
spiritism plus crude melodrama. Its success in America, and 
in a lesser degree in Great Britain, was phenomenal. The 
best example of this style of film is the famous ,“ Miracle 
Man.”’ It, also, is of American origin, and it is said that 
the Christian Science movement is responsible for its pro- 
duction. Briefly, the story of the “* Miracle Man" is that of 
the triumph of good thought over evil. A gang of crooks 
who prey upon the charitably disposed, learn of the exist- 
ence, in a remote country place, of a real * miracle " worker, 
who is known locally as the “ Patriarch.” Their leader con- 
ceives the idea of exploiting the faith-healer, and by careful 
stage-management, they attract, from far and near, the sick 
and the halt seeking relief at the hands of the healer. The 
Patriarch is deaf, dumb and blind, and the evil crew of 
thieves, dope-fiends and professional malingerers, look on 
him as a profitable joke. Their plan succeeds beyond all 
expectations, but great is their amazement to find that the 
healer is not, as they supposed, a fraud, but a genuine wonder- 
worker. One by one they succumb to his beneficent influ- 
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ence, and after their wholesale conversion, the Patriarch, his 
mission accomplished, dies. Technically, the film is a 
splendid achievement, but it is wholly lacking in any real 
spiritual significance. 

To a Catholic viewing this film the first thought that occurs 
is Lourdes and the real miracles performed by Our Blessed 
Lady. Films of Lourdes have been made, and the Assump- 
tionist Fathers have succeeded in getting pictures of actual 
miracles, but their exhibition has been confined to exclusively 
Catholic audiences. 

Practically every cinema theatre in the world would gladly 
include in its topical features a short film of Lourdes. An 
ordinary five-reel film of Lourdes (and nothing less could 
do justice to the subject) would be unacceptable for general 
exhibition, but a film-story written round Lourdes, with a 
human and emotional interest, would be universally popu- 
lar. Or substitute for the Christian Science healer, as the 
central figure in a story of the miraculous, the saintly Curé 
d’Ars, and you have all the elements of a successful film- 
story. The nearest approach to a Catholic film that we have 
yet had was “Fabiola,” but its period was too remote to 
impress the public mind with a sense of reality. Ireland 
has filmed the Life of St. Patrick with the most successful 
results, but Ireland, as a Catholic country, is exceptional in 
preferring out-and-out Catholic films to the class of enter- 
tainment popular in Great Britain. There is no dearth of 
Catholic subjects suitable for filming. Could any better 
propaganda be found than that contained in the works of the 
late Monsignor Benson? 

How little does the public know of the history of the Faith 
in England or of the truth concerning its uprooting. For 
sheer drama, Benson's Zord o/ the World stands unrivalled. 
It has an epic quality which makes it highly suitable for 
picturization. The novels of John Ayscough, likewise, are 
eminently adaptable for the film. Almost every Catholic 
will be able to suggest a favourite theme suitable for this 
purpose. 

Pictures of Catholic pilgrimages and pageants are always 
popular. Subjects such as the Holy Week celebrations in 
Madrid, and the numerous Catholic festivals in Ireland and 
the Continent, possess all the necessary interest to ensure a 
general appeal. All these are examples of indirect 
propaganda. 
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There have been many rumours of the formation of a 
Catholic film company in England, but as far as I can learn, 
nothing has materialized. At all events, there are no evi- 
dences of any Catholic activities in this direction. The time 
is more than ripe for the launching of our film argosy. 
America has its Catholic film educational company, and the 
French Assumptionist Fathers have an excellent film organi- 
zation which extends as far as Canada. There is no sufficient 
reason why England should lag behind. The invariable 
excuse for our dilatoriness in every branch of Catholic work 
is that we are a Protestant country, lacking the facilities 
and resources of our more fortunate Catholic neighbours. 
Surely this should be an incentive to greater effort. 

It is true that film production is a costly affair, and there 
are not enough philanthropists in England, or anywhere else, 
to continue indefinitely to maintain an unprofitable concern. 
Neither would it be necessary or desirable to do so. A 
Catholic film company need prove no tax on the purses of its 
promoters. Nothing, excepting inadequate business capacity, 
could prevent it from being a pronounced financial success. 
It could count upon a certain income from purely Catholic 
sources. There is hardly a Catholic school in the country 
so poor as to be unable to hire or purchase a portable pro- 
jector and conduct its own cinema entertainments with con- 


siderable profit, both moral and monetary. All that is 
needed is a good supply of Catholic films and the organiza- 
tion for their distribution. An English company could 


affiliate with Catholic film companies abroad and have the 
advantage of an interchange of subjects. Over and above 
this, there is a wide field for Catholic films in America, 
Australia, lreland, South America, and in several] parts oi 
the Continent. As I have endeavoured to make clear, a 
limited market is the most we could expect for films of a 
wholly Catholic type, but no restrictions whatever need stand 
in the way of Catholic films treated in such a way as to 
render them acceptable to persons of all beliefs or of no 
belief at all. There need be no compromise in the matter 
of principle or ethics. Nothing more is wanted than a con- 
cession to the public demand, and the public right, to a 
legitimate form of entertainment. The popular preacher 
does not despise the many little tricks of oratory and gesture, 
or underrate the form which makes the matter of his sermons 
so effective. So with our Catholic films intended for general 
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use. They must have a story in which the humanities are 
not submerged under a weight of moral and devotional 
propaganda. Otherwise we should defeat the object in view 
and invite failure. Everything revolves upon the question 
of treatment. In the hands of a capable adapter almost 
any Catholic theme could be treated so as to secure the maxi- 
mum of secular interest without depriving the subject of any 
part of its spiritual essence. It is useless for us to complain 
ot the demoralizing influence of a certain class of film while 
we are content to do nothing to remedy the evil. If we can 
demonstrate that romance is not the monopoly of crooks, 
cowboys and “vamps”"’; and that the life of a Saint is in- 
finitely more thrilling than the life of a stereotyped “ bad 
man,” the public will be satisfied and, assuredly, will not 
fail to profit by the implication conveyed. The cinema public 
is all on the side of triumphant virtue as against decorative 
vice. The millions who crowd the cinema theatres, unlike 
the majority of the patrons of the drama proper, are not of 
the sophisticated class whose jaded palates crave a more 
subtle fare in which morality must play second fiddle to Art 
with a capital A. 

But the cinema will not always retain its simple charac- 
ter. It is too powerful a weapon to be neglected by the devil, 
and the number of films dealing with anti-Christian and non- 
moral themes is on the increase. The wonder is that it is so 
little tainted considering the circumstances surrounding its 
growth. 

Film acting and production are very definitely arts re- 
quiring as much vision, perception and technique as any other 
form of expression. Hitherto they have been controlled by 
the commercial elements. Factory methods have been em- 
ployed to produce an output of sufficient magnitude to satisfy 
the insatiable demand for new films and to provide a large 
return for the enormous capital invested. There has never 
been an adequate moral censorship, any supervision being 
more or less of a nominal kind and under the thumb of the 
trade. Artistically, a change for the better is apparent. 
Public taste has been educated by the gradually improving 
standard, and the artist is coming into his own. The edu- 
cational potentialities of the film can be a menace as well 
as a thing of incalculable moral value. To leave it in the 
hands of the vicious or the irresponsible is to turn against 
ourselves a mighty weapon. 

LOUIS VINCENT. 











UNEMPLOYED 


COLD wind blew down the broad stretch of the Mile 

End Road—the kind of wind that is called “ search- 

ing”: it impudently examines your clothing, puts 
chilly fingers down the back of your neck and throws dust 
in the eyes of the unwary, while it laughs and steals their 
hats in the moment of discomfiture. A long queue of de- 
jected men trailed along the pavement from the entrance 
to the Labour Exchange awaiting their turn to claim the 
out-of-work dole. It was a disconsolate queue, patient and 
quiet; only an occasional word was spoken by neighbours, 
or by the sympathetic police on duty. The majority of the 
men wore overcoats, and only one or two showed rags, for 
it was a crowd that had seen better days, and the better days 
were not, as yet, too far off. 

William John Jenkins stood patiently in the queue with 
the rest. He had been there since nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing and it was now half-past eleven. He turned up the 
collar of his coat to protect himself from the wind’s icy fingers 
and gave a little shiver. It is difficult to maintain vitality 
on a piece of dry bread eaten as breakfast in the early hours 
of the morning, for at dawn he had been down at the docks 
in the hope, now so seldom realized, of getting a day’s work. 
He looked thoughtfully at the shabby blue coat of the man 
in front, and an image rose in his mind of William John 
Jenkins, Private 4067, Royal West Kent Regiment, and his 
comrades on the muddy plains of Flanders. The queue no 
longer stood so still and silent—they were marching along 
a road bordered by tall poplar trees and inches thick with 
mud, which had been deeply cut by the wheels of the artil- 
lery—long pools of water lay in the ruts and splashed be- 
neath the feet of the marching column. They were not 
dejected then, that line of khaki-clad men; they were foot- 
sore and weary, but an occasional burst of song showed that 
their spirits were not depressed. They were out for a big 
job, and were going to see it through, and those who were 
left, when the great mill of war had ceased its grinding and 
some nations had been reduced to dust, would return to an 
England where they would be hailed, if not as heroes, at 
least as having done their duty and meriting the reward of 
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honest, well-paid labour and a comfortable, happy home. He 
thought of the short periods of leave, so few and far between, 
and, perhaps for that very reason, so infinitely precious; and 
of the time when he got a * Blighty ” wound in his shoulder 
and was sent home for seven blissful weeks. How at the 
end of that time he married the girl who had been his sweet- 
heart for years, and they made a little home of their own, 
the joy of that one week of absolute happiness, only shadowed 
by the knowledge of the inevitable parting. Now he had 
been back in London for two years, during which it had been 
increasingly difficult to get regular employment owing to the 
rheumatism which had attacked his wounded shoulder and 
at times made his left arm almost useless. Of late 
there had been no work for him at all, and day after day 
he tramped the streets or hung about the docks in search of 
a job, or stood in the queue waiting his turn to receive the 
out-of-work dole. 

The little home where happiness was battling with grim- 
eyed tragedy was still spotlessly clean, but day by day there 
was less to keep clean; gradualiy the treasures they had col- 
lected with such pride, and at last even the ordinary com- 
forts and necessities, were pawned to provide food. His 
wife still had a brave smile for him when he went home at 
night, but he could see the pain in her eyes in answer to the 
hopeless shake of his head. Their children were ailing from 
insufficient nourishment, and each unsuccessful day made his 
home-coming more difficult. 

At a low-spoken word from the police the queue moved 
slowly forward—a few had been admitted to receive their 
dole-—and again the vision of the marching column splash- 
ing through the mud of Flanders rose in the mind of Bill 
Jenkins, and he fingered his silver badge “ Fer Services 
Rendered."" At last his turn came, and after answering the 
customary questions and signing his name, he turned home- 
wards with the precious fifteen shillings in his pocket. On 
the way he met a friend just outside the “ Barleycorn,” a 
public-house which he occasionally patronized in better times, 
dropping in to have a glass of beer and a chat about the 
political topics of the day, or the latest scandal in the neigh- 
bourhood, just as his wealthier brothers did at their clubs in 
Mayfair. 

“"Ullo, Bill! comin’ in to ‘ave an arf?” said his pal; “it’s 
a darned long time since we've seen you at the ‘ Barleycorn.’ "’ 
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“Id like to, Jim, but times are ‘ard an’ I must git ‘ome 
to the missus; she’s got a bit o’ shopping to do,” and he 
hurried on in case the temptation to go in and forget his 
troubles for a few brief minutes should be too much for 
him. Fifteen shillings would not buy much food, to say 
nothing of coal and other necessities of life, when twelve 
shillings went on rent. But there was more trouble, for it 
had not always been possible to pay the weekly rent and 
keep soul and body together, and an insiduously increasing 
burden of debt was added to his already over-harassed 
spirit. 

He turned off the main thoroughfare into a street which 
even the east wind seemed to leave to its stagnation. It had 
been forgotten by the dustman that morning, for stretched 
out on the roadway lay a yellow cat, quite dead, its head 
crushed by the wheels of a passing cart. Bill wondered 
dully if it, too, had been feeling depressed and slow from 
lack of food when it was overtaken by the wheels of fate 
that left it lying so still. 

‘Poor pussy,” he murmured, and vaguely hoped its spirit 
had gone to a place where for men and animals sorrow and 
privation were unknown. 

Green Street was Jong and dusty and showed not a speck 
of green in its endless double row of featureless houses. 
Children played in the street, pathetic litthe beings who man- 
aged to be happy even in these drab surroundings with the 
wonderful happiness of youth. Number fifty was not the 
home that Bill had first found for his wife—they had come 
down in the world in these few short years during which 
money was scarce and rents had soared. He opened the 
door and went in. 

“"Ere’s the fifteen bob, Mary,” he called, hoping to stave 
oif even for a moment the inevitable question about work. 

‘Now that’s somethink to be thankful for, I'll just run 
out and do a bit o’ shopping,” said she, and added in an off- 
hand way, “ Any luck about a job, Bill?”’ 

“ No luck; ‘times I feel there'll never be any more luck.” 

“Don’t ye take on like that, there’s a good lad; just go 
to the docks an’ see if ye can get an odd job that'll bring 
in a few pence this afternoon,” and his wife smiled bravely 
as she picked up the whimpering baby and her shopping ba 
and gave instructions to the two elder children to look after 
the house till her return. She was one of that courageous 
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army of women, the wives of working men, who face daily 
toil and drudgery, and the grim spectres of poverty and 
hunger, with a smile and a spirit that is not easily daunted. 

Bill looked round the bare room and at the two white- 
faced children who played listlessly with their home-made 
toys, too ill-nourished to wish to romp about. When his wite 
returned with her shopping he knew there would be little 
enough to go round, so, hungry as he was, he went out slowly 
and made his way to the docks to look for a job. All the 
afternoon he hung about waiting till the ships came in- 
but there were too many “preference ” men, and he, and 
the other casual dockers, never seemed to have a chance. 
Evening came on, and with the darkness all hope of work 
ended for that day. On his way homewards he passed the 
narrow passage that leads to Wapping Old Stairs, and 
a sudden impulse made him turn and go down to look at the 
river. The tide was high and the water lapped softly against 
the stone steps, whispering secrets that were not for the ears 
of men. Lights twinkled here and there making littl 
shimmering paths on the deep, black water that flowed slow], 
to the sea. Bill felt a great calm steal over his troubled 
spirit—the spell of the river drew him nearer, the whispers 
seemed to be an invitation—-how casy it would be to slip 
into those cool, dark depths where all trouble and sorrow 
mighi be torgotten. Nearer and nearer he went, down th« 
uncovered steps—the water gave an eager little splash and 
wet his feet as if anxious to draw him in. At the cold touch 
of the river Bill gave a start and drew back. 

“My God!” he said, * what'll become o’ Mary and thx 
kids? ' With a shudder he turned and went quickly through 
the passage to the street, and into his eyes came that dogged 
look of patience—the great, wonderful patience of the very 
poor. 

G. M. STRUTHERS. 








THE FISH-SYMBOL OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


HERE is nothing very recondite about the symbol 
of the Sacred Fish as it appears in the early Chris- 
tian monuments, and most readers of THE MONTH 

may be supposed to be generally aware of its significance. 
But a few words on what we may call the evolution of this 
symbolism may help us all to appreciate the part it played 
in the lives of the first Christians and the nature of this belief 
to which it bears witness. By way of recalling the relative 
facts to the minds of our readers, we shall mention all the 
chief representations of the symbol; we shall summarize and 
sometimes quote what the Fathers of the Church and modern 
writers have to say; and lastly, we shall display a small but 
important Eucharistic monument of the fifth century, which 
we discovered and photographed, not very long ago, in a 
village of Old Castile, and which to the best of our know- 
ledge will be given to the world, for the first time, in this 
number of THE MONTH. 


c. 
THE SACRED FISH (CHRIST OUR REDEEMER). 


The four Evangelists give us the account of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves, and St. Matthew narrates a second 
multiplication. In the first there is a boy with two fishes; 
in the second, some of the bystanders have several fishes with 
them. After the Resurrection, when our Lord appeared to 
the disciples all together and asked them for something to eat, 
they offered him a piece of broiled fish. Later, on the 
shores of Lake Tiberius, the Apostles, after their night's un- 
successful fishing, find a meal prepared for them by their 
risen Master: bread and a fish laid on hot coals. And 
furthermore, St. Luke and St. John both tell us of the two 
miraculous draughts of fishes made by the Apostles in the 
presence of our Lord. 

It was probably partly due to these Gospel episodes and 
partly te its own intrinsic aptness that a conventional mean- 
ing was given at a very early date to the five letters of the 
Greek word for a fish: [X@T¥ (ichthys). The necessity of 
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some sort of symbolical language arose, of course, from the 
fact that the early Church was subjected to a severe and 
continual persecution by the Roman Empire. Thus it was 
imperative to hide the mysteries of the Faith, and especially 
the “ Mystery of Faith” (Al ysterium Fidei), from the know- 
ledge of the pagans. Thus it was that the word tyOuvs and 
the symbol of a fish were chosen to represent the Redeemer 
and His Office, for this word is rich in instruction, each letter 
of the five standing as the initial of words expressing the 
fundamental Christian formula: 


I xX e T = 
‘Incods Xpioros Ocod Twos Swr7p 
Jesus Christ of God Son _ Saviour. 


expressing to the initiated the grounds of their Faith and 
Hope and Charity whilst seeming to the heathen a mere 
empty sign. 

So much being supposed, we may ask, when was it first 
so used? The evidence allows us to trace it back at least 
as far as the second half of the second century, when the 
Church, as far as its external worship is concerned, was still 
figuratively, and often literally, “in the Catacombs.” There, 
as elsewhere, we find the symbol sometimes the centre of a 
simple design, and sometimes in conjunction with other 
signs, used to indicate, whilst veiling, various doctrines, such 
as Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. Let us speak now of 
these designs. 

On a gem which is preserved in the Department of Chris- 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum, we find, surrounded 
by a branching palm, the word [X@T¥X ; on other gems and 
on lamps the Fish is set side by side with the monogram 
XP( - XPISTOS, Christ), or with the word IXOTS ; on others 
again we have the Fish alone: and yet other designs show 
us the Fish in conjunction with bread. The majority of 
these objects are characteristic productions of the minor arts 
of the third, fourth and fifth centuries. The designs clearly 
took the place in the Christian imagination which later on, 
when Constantine placed the cross in the Imperial diadem, 
was occupied by the direct representation of our Redemption. 
The symbol signified our salvation through Christ; it was 
a symbol to be venerated and kissed, even as we now kiss 
the Crucifix. 

The best known, perhaps, of these representations is that 
of the Fish and Loaves, a symbol of the Eucharist. Two 
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frescoes in the Cemetery of Lucina (one of the Roman Cata- 
combs) represent the Fish as alive and cleaving the water, 
with a wicker-basket, full of loaves of bread and containing a 
vessel of wine, in front of it (Fig. 1). Hereby is plainly 
suggested the multiplication of the loaves in the desert, the 
great type-miracle foreshadowing a far more miraculous 
multiplication, that, namely, of the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist, of which the Angelic Doctor sings: 
Sumit unus, sumunt mille 


Quantum isti, tantum ille, 
Nec sumptus consumitur. 


But, just as the Fish here is alive and active, not the broiled 
fish in which many of the Fathers have seen an image of our 
Saviour, tortured on the coals of His Passion, so the loaves 
are not the material bread of the desert, but undoubtedly 
a figure of the Eucharistic element, united as they are with 
the living Ichthys, to symbolize Christ, ever immolated and 
ever living, giving us the Bread of Life, which is none other 
than Himself, “the true Bread, the Fish of the living water,” 
as says St. Paulinus of Nola. It was in speaking of this 
combined representation, so famous and so ancient (it goes 
back to the second century) that Commendatore J. B. de 
Rossi quoted, with very great appropriateness, the words ot 
St. Jerome's letter: “ None is so rich as he who bears the 
Body of Christ in a wicker-basket and His Blood in an 
earthen vessel.’’ Both Jews and Pagans used similar baskets 
in their sacrifices, and the early Christians, when as yet they 
had neither gold nor silver for the purpose, placed in the 
like the consecrated Bread. 

And at this point we may recall a very celebrated inscrip- 
tion which mentions the Ichthys and Holy Communion, viz., 
that on the Sée/e of Abercius, composed for his own tomb 
in the year 226 A.D. The s/e/e was discovered by Sir W. 
Ramsay at Hieropolis in the year 1883. Abercius (who was 
a bishop) tells us in this his epitaph, in a highly figurative 
yet charming style: “ Faith everywhere led me forward, and 
everywhere provided as my food a fish of exceeding great 
size, and perfect, which a holy virgin drew with her hands 
from a fountain—and this fish faith ever gives to its friends 
to eat. And it was too an excellent wine, and this it mixes 
with water and gives with bread."’ The inscription of 
Pectorius of Autun uses language analogous to that of 
Abercius. And in the same connection it is fitting to men- 
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Fig. 5. FisHes AND Loaves (Marble tablet, Modena). 
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tion an Alexandrian s/e/e on which the fish and an ear of 
corn are figured side by side. In this we have a variant of 
the Eucharistic symbol, the ear of corn representing the bread 
which is made from it and which is changed into Christ, 
the Divine Ichthys. 

Another illustration. <A fresco in the Gallery of the Sacra- 
ments (in the Cemetery of St. Calixtus) shows us a loaf of 
bread and a fish upon a table, which is placed between an 
officiating priest and a woman standing. The work is exe- 
cuted in a crude fashion, and it has, moreover, suffered enor- 
mously from the damp; but neither its artistic defects nor 
the injuries it has suffered prevent it being of the ‘highest 
importance tor the early history of Christian Art, and above 
all, for the history of the sacrificial doctrine. The priest 
has his hands extended towards the bread and the Fish, 
placed on the altar-table; the woman, representing the 
Church, witness of the Sacrifice, has her hands raised in the 
well-known Christian attitude of prayer; in a_ word, 
archeologists are agreed in recognizing that the fresco depicts 
the celebration of Mass, and, moreover, they see in it the 
Mass at its supreme and central moment, the Consecration. 

Another device, involving the presence of the Sacred Fish, 
more nearly resembles what was later to be the sign of our 
redemption, the crucifix. We find in the Cemetery of St. 
Calixtus an adaptation of the traditional emblems of Nep- 
tune, viz., a dolphin attached to or impaled upon a trident 
(Fig. 2), so as to suggest our Lord upon the Cross. And 
here we may remark that the Faith has had a twofold influ- 
ence on art. Sometimes it has been its entire inspiration, 
and the painter or engraver has left us work which is entirely 
Christian, such as the fresco described above. At other times 
the artists, for the more complete disguising of their real 
purpose, have copied pagan forms, giving them a new mean- 
ing; they have transformed and, as it were, “ baptized” the 
idea underlying the pagan creation, and they have baptized 
the work itself. This clearly is what has happened to 
Neptune's dolphin and trident. We have seen, on a superb 
Roman s/e/e in the Museum of Burgos, a trident with a 
dolphin twined round its shaft; this is, in fact, a pagan 
funeral monument, but on the Christian lamps of the third 
and fourth centuries, specimens of which are in our posses- 
sion, and indeed may be seen in many European museums, 
on the frescoes of the catacombs and on the gems of the same 
VOL. CXXXVII. BB 
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period, the fish and the trident (c/. Fig. 3) have entirely lost 
their mythological signification. Pagan fantasy has yielded 
place to the symbol of the great fact of our Redemption. 

With the trident we may connect the anchor, which pro- 
vides us with a symbol that is easy to understand and is, 
moreover, familiar. St. Paul uses it as an emblem of hope: 
“That we may . . . hold fast the hope set before us, which 
we have as an anchor of the soul, sure and firm” ({Hebr. vi. 
18-19). The anchor, with shaft and cross-piece, offers a 
sufficiently exact image of the cross, and with it is often 
associated the symbol of the Fish. Its symbolism is then 
complete, for it speaks to us of the hope of reaching the har- 
bour of safety, of that eternal salvation which Christ has won 
for us by His Cross. Spes in Chrisio is a formula carved on 
many marbles of the early centuries. 


II. 
THE FISHES (THE FAITHFUL’ 


Let us recall now the two miraculous draughts of fishes 
to which we have already alluded. In the one described 
by St. Luke,’ the net, thrown out at a venture, is broken 
by the multitude of the fishes taken by it, and the Evangelist 
tells us nothing further as to the number or quality of the 
fish. In the second, the Risen Lord instructs His disciples 
to cast the net to the right of the boat, and, without any 
damage to the net, one hundred and fifty-three large fishes 
were brought to the shore, where Jesus was waiting to invite 
them to the banquet prepared by Himself, the mysterious 
bread and fish. The Fathers of the Church are at one in 
their explanation of these two draughts of fishes: the first 
signifies the Church in time, the second the Church in eternity. 
Che Church is now a great multitude, embracing both good 
ind bad, without discrimination or count; after the Resur- 
rection it will consist of the good, and their number will be 
defined and fixed for ever. As our Lord says: “ The king- 
dom of heaven is like to a net cast into the sea, and gathering 
together of all kinds of fishes, which when it was filled, they 
drew out, and sitting by the shore, they chose out the good 
into vessels, but the bad they cast forth. So shall it be at 
the end of the world” (Matt. xiii. 47-49). There could thus 

1 We quote here from the learned Religious to whom it fell to continue the 
Liturgical Year of Dom Guéranger (Vol. XI., Fourth Sunday after Pentecost). 
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be found no more sacred source for extension of the Fish- 
: symbol! to the Faithful in general. Our Lord Himself com- 

pares us to fishes; and the symbols which the artists have 
left us, as well as the explanations given by the Fathers, are 
obviously based on His words. Consequently, the fishes that 
we find on various objects and monuments of the early Chris- 
) tian times represent the Christians who are “the heavenly 
stock of the Divine Fish,” as Pectorius of Autun and Ter- 
tullian describe them. Tertullian says: “ We are born in 


the water, the little fishes of Christ, and we cannot be saved 
) except we remain therein. Furthermore, the elect are the 

heavenly stock of the Divine Fish.” The thought is very 
clear: we are born, regenerated here in this world in Christ 
by baptism, we become /isciculi secundum Ichthyn, we are 


of His stock here, and we shall be ever so in Heaven, if the 
moment of death finds us living in Him. All this, and what 
follows, explains the representations of fishes in the ancient 
baptisteries, and suggests that they might very well appear 
in our modern ones rather than designs of doubtful ortho- 
doxy. Such, for example, is the design of three fishes inter- 


twined, which may be seen on some baptismal fonts of yester- 
) day, and which is intended to represent the Holy Trinity. 
t Three circles or rings, which show us neither beginning nor 
end, and which intertwining make but one figure, make an 
; excellent symbol of the greatest of our mysteries ; but the case 
is far different with three fishes. God the Father and the 
5 Holy Spirit are never (so far as we know) represented by 
> fishes, on any objects or monuments of those first centuries 
; which were the golden age of the most beautiful and most 
) exalted symbolism. 
t This having been said, let us return now to the fishes as 
representing the faithful. Since there is an intimate relation 
i between them and the Sacred Ichthys, which we saw figured 
on the trident, so we find the fishes also often depicted with 
4 these same emblems. The epitaph of Victorinus (in the 
Cemetery of Calixtus) shows us two fishes bound to the 
r trident, with which they form a decorative design (Fig. 3). 
, And on a s/e/e in the Kircher Collection (Rome) two similar 
fish are moving freely towards an anchor (Fig. 4). This stele 
bears two Greek words: IXOTY (Fish) and ZNHTOH (of the 
: living); but the anchor, being figured between the two fishes, 
' completes the sense of the phrase: the Fish is the anchor, 


that is the ground of hope, of the living. The same thought 
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is expressed on a vase discovered at Carthage, though here 
the two fishes are making up to the cross (sfes unica), which 
has taken the place of the anchor. 

We have already alluded to the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes. The basket of loaves, which is a figure of the 
Fucharistic element, appears quite frequently on frescoes and 
gems. But a comparison of the different designs inclines us 
very powerfully to believe that the Christians gradually saw 
their own peculiar image in the fishes which are figured 
near the basket,—saw the image of those fishes who are “ th 
divine children of the heavenly Fish,’ and who seek to nour 
ish themselves on the divine Bread, on the Ichthys, Jesus 
Christ. We base our belief on the justly celebrated design 
which is figured on a marble tablet discovered at Modena 
(lig. 5). This shows us the fishes moving towards the 
loaves of bread with open mouths; some, indeed, have 
thought that two loaves are already in the mouth of the fishes, 

is Shown in reproductions of this tablet published in several 
archeological works. But whichever way we take it, it is 
plain that we have here a representation of the fishes com- 
municating under the species of Bread. That is the inter- 
pretation which de Rossi (the greatest archeologist of 
modern times) gave to the representation of a disc and severa! 
tishes on a mosaic discovered in a baptistery at Carthage ; 
it represents, says de Rossi, “the Eucharistic Bread, eaten by 
the neophytes after the regeneration of Baptism.” 

Another well-established motif is that of fishes approach- 
ing to communicate from the chalice. And if a very critical 
authority in the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie et de Liturgie 
(art. Akhmin) speaks of doves as fronting “a vase which is 
probably Eucharistic,” we may claim the same probability 
for a bas-relief of which we offer the reader a reproduction 
(Fig. 6). Only, here, instead of doves we have fishes, which 
are approaching to drink out of one of those two-handled 
cups that were known as caxz/hari (tankards), from which were 
derived the two-handled chalices that were used in many 
places, at least down to the twelfth century. The style of 
this work, which is somewhat decadent, allows us to attribute 
it to the fifth century. The execution is crude, the flutings 
with which the cup is ornamented are too stiff, and the 
handles, which develop into volutes ending in a floral design, 
expand without grace. But this does not prevent the bas- 
relief from being important, since compositions which depict 
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the fishes related to canthari are very rare. We know only 
of two. There is one in the catacomb of Santa Maria di 
Gesii at Syracuse; but there is a closer relation between the 
design which is repeated on a capital of the Gallo-Romain 
period preserved in the Rheims Museum, and that of the bas- 
relief of Corufia del Cunde. This latter was discovered by 
us in the village of the province of Burgos, which seems once 
to have been a suburb of the ancient Clunia: Colonia Sulpicia 
Clunientis. In the villages of that neighbourhood there are 
many pagan antiquities originating from this Roman town; 
but in spite of assiduous search we have discovered in this 
district only two works of Christian art, one of which is the 
bas-relief of Corufia. We offer it here as a contribution to 
the history of symbolism, and more especially to the history 
of Communion with the chalice. 
E. ROULIN, O.S.B. 





The Function of Authority: “ Both in theory and in 
fact, authority in every society, ecclesiastical or civil, is but 
& means to securing the end of the society in question. It 
implies primarily a directive power; and only secondarily, 
in case of default, a coercive power. It is only as coercive 
that authority is odious at all; and only when unjustly coer- 
cive, is it justly odious and inimical to true liberty. As 
directive, it is purely helpful and beneficial. In a well- 
ordered society, where the rule is just and the subjects are 
just, the coercive restraint is never felt, and liberty is per- 
fect. The law (as coercive) is not for the just but for trans- 
gressors. But if the rein and bit are continually felt, it 
argues either a bad rider or a bad horse. Those who know 
the Catholic Church from within know how rarely the rein 
is telt; how slow she is to define or condemn or legislate ; 
how largely she trusts to the v/s medicatrix nalure, and leaves 
things to right themselves; how her decisions in most cases 
seem rather to be determined by than to determine the 
common sense of the Faithful, which they but sum up and 
register.”"--THE MONTH, Feb. 1896. 








THE CALL TO PERFECTION 


HAT one of the most urgent needs of the Church at 
the present time, nay perhaps the most urgent of 
all, is a plentiful supply of holy priests, is a pro- 

position which no one, I suppose, will contest. And from 
this simple premiss follows the equally simple conclusion that 
no pains should be spared to help and encourage aspirants 
to the priesthood towards the attainment of “ perfection,” 
or even of holiness, which is “ perfection” in an_ heroic 
degree. And I speak of aspirants to the priesthood, rather 
than of priests, for two reasons: first, because it would ill 
become me to presume to instruct the clergy, and secondly, 
because, unless the endeavour to attain to perfection or to 
holiness is fostered betimes, while mind and heart are yet 
supple, and habits not yet formed, the prospects of the attain- 
ment of this supremely desirable end are very apt to be 
comparatively faint. 

Now in dealing with this matter it is very needful to steer 
a middle course between an unwillingness or unreadiness to 
believe that perfection and even holiness is attainable by many 
(even if their number be relatively small) in early youth, and 
on the other hand, the hardly less discouraging notion that, 
unless by the time he is otherwise qualified for the reception 
of sacred orders, “ perfection " appears to be within his reach, 
a candidate must be judged unfit for the priesthood. The 
first error, too often, I fear, entertained or unconsciously 
acted on, is probably responsible for very many instances in 
which good men have fallen far short of the perfection which, 
with a little wise encouragement, they might have reached. 
The second error (less mischievous, perhaps, because in 
practice it is rarely if ever acted on, but still mischievous as 
a theory) would deter from aspiring to the priesthood many 
a youth who, though not perhaps capable of rising to any 
extraordinary degree of virtue, is yet well fitted to render 
valuable service, “ yeoman service,’ as we may say, to God 
and His Church in the state of the priesthood. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I propose to deal 
briefly with the subject of ‘‘ The Call to Perfection,” a subject 
which may be deemed not inopportune at a moment when 
the memory of Cardinal Manning, and incidentally of his 
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teaching in his work on 7he Eternal Priesthood, has been so 
recently revived. 

First of all, then, it will be well to ask what, precisely, 
is meant by “perfection,” in the theological and ascetical 
sense of the word. It is plain that the word “ perfection,” 
as used of men or indeed of creatures generally, is neces- 
sarily a relative term, since nowhere but in God is absolute 
perfection to be found. Irrational creatures can be said to 
be perfect only “after their kind’”’; and it might seem, on 
a superficial view, that the same might be said of men. But 
the parallel is far from complete. And this is so, partly 
because of the extreme variety of men’s endowments in the 
order alike of nature and of grace, which render the “ kinds ” 
of men so innumerable as to defy classification, but chiefly 
for the fundamental reason that, in the supernatural order 
(with which we are here chiefly though not exclusively con- 
cerned), God deals not with kinds or classes of men, .but 
with individual souls. ‘Laying His hands on each,” says 
St. Luke of the multitude of sick who were brought to our 
Lord,—" laying His hands on each, He healed them,” ! words 
which contain a parable of the operations of Divine Grace. 

Might it not then be said that a man (any given individual) 
should be called “ perfect,” of his kind, who, in homely 
phrase, really and truly, habitually and perseveringly,“does his 
best,” and who thus attains to or approaches the highest degree 
of virtue which is within his reach? And must we not suppose 
that something like this would seem to be at least implied in 
our Lord's words: “Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly 
lather is perfect’’? For He who “ knew what was in man,’” 
assuredly knew that (as indeed He elsewhere plainly gives 
us to understand), the spiritual capacities of men are by no 
means equal. Yet He bids all to be “perfect.” And this 
much at least we may gather from His words, that whatever 
may be said (as will be presently explained) about “ states 
of perfection,” every man is called or invited to the highest 
“ perfection ” in the spiritual order of which he is personally 
capabie, with the assistance, needless to say, of God's grace. 
To which simple and encouraging proposition of spiritual 
common sense may be added this other, which should be no 
less encouraging, viz., that nearly all men are capable of a 
far higher degree of virtue than they actually attain or even 
believe to be, for themselves, attainable. To induce the 
young, and in particular candidates for the priesthood, to 


' St. Luke, iv. 40. * St. John, ii, 25. 
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aim at far higher ideals than they have hitherto had in view, to 
emancipate them, or rather to help them to emancipate them- 
selves, from those manifold influences which make for a con- 
tented and perhaps even a self-complacent mediocrity, is a 
primary part of sound spiritual direction. 

Nor can it, I venture to think, be reasonably doubted, that 
it is only too possible so to exalt the “ religious state ~ as a 
“state of perfection ” (the true sense of which term is yet 
to be explained), that is to say, to exalt it in such a manner 
rather than to such a degree, as to discourage the aspirant 
to the “ secular ” priesthood, and so lower his ideals, as though 
he too were not called to interior perfection up to the utmost 
limit of his spiritual capacity. And it was by way of a re- 
action against this mistaken and mischievous notion, which 
he too easily assumed to be commonly held by “ religious ” 
themselves, that Cardinal Manning went, as has been thought 
by many, to the opposite extreme of belittling the religious 
state by comparison with the priesthood; whereas in truth 
they can be no more reasonably compared than we can com- 
pare a symphony of Beethoven with a painting by Perugino. 

The mistakes sometimes made in this matter may perhaps 
arise from a misapprehension of the true meaning of the 
term or phrase “a state of perfection,” which, to be rightly 
understood, must be understood in the strictly technical sense 
in which it was first used and in which it is used by, for in- 
stance, Aquinas and Suarez. We are so accustomed to use 
the word “state in a very wide sense, as when we speak 
(quite correctly) of “the state of grace,” or of “ the state of 
tepidity,” or even of “a state of bewilderment” or of 
“nerves,” that we are apt to forget that the Latin term 
‘status "’ bears also a narrower and more restricted and tech- 
nical meaning and, to speak more specifically, a “ juridical ” 
significance. In this technical sense the word “status ”’ 
denotes a condition of life which is, normally and of its 
nature, unalterable, and which is, moreover, officially recog- 
nized as such by the Church. Such a “status” is that of 
those who are bound by the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience taken with due formalities and in accordance 
with the Constitution of an approved Religious Order. Such 
persons possess a canonical “ status * which is not acquired by 
what are termed “ Vows of Devotion,’ even though these, 
of course, are under due conditions not less binding than the 
“ Vows of Religion ™ strictly so called. 
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It may of course be said that ordination to the priest- 
hood, or even to the subdiaconate, binds a man to an un- 
alterable condition of life. “ Once a priest always a priest” ; 
and even the subdeacon is perpetually inhabilitated (at least 
in the Western Church) for marriage. But there is this 
difference between the secular priest and the religious, that 
the secular priest is, normally, free to become a religious, or 
is at least not hindered from taking this step by the mere fact 
that he is a priest, whereas the religious is, by virtue of his 
“status ” and of his vows, not at liberty to become a secular 


priest. 
But why is the religious state called “a state of perfec- 
tion’’ (“status perfectionis”)? Because the taking and the 


observance of the religious vows, and the approved rule of 
life prescribed for religious (even though his rules do not 
singly and individually bind under pain of sin), are favour- 
able to the attainment of interior perfection, both as removing 
obstacles, and as providing many helps and safeguards which 
are not provided by the mere fact of ordination to the priest- 
hood (“vi sacerdotii”™). The obligation of chastity is in- 
deed common to secular priests, deacons, and subdeacons, 
together with religious as such. But as regards poverty and 
obedience, although a secular priest may be actually poor, 
and may derive great merit from the patient endurance and 
willing acceptance of poverty, yet he is not hindered by the 
fact of his priesthood from the acquisition of wealth, whether 
by inheritance, bequest or gift; and, if he has been ordained 
sub titulo patrimonii, his duty of obedience to a Bishop is 
of a strictly limited character; nor, even if he has been 
ordained sub titulo beneficii or missionis does this same duty 
of obedience extend to the innumerable particulars in which 
a religious is subject to his Superior. So that, even apart 
from ;he consideration of the meritorious nature of a vow, 
the p-'esthood does not, of itself, provide those helps and 
safeguards which are designed to assist the religious in the 
pursuit of interior perfection. 

And now it is time to go back to what was said in the 
earlier portion of this article about the use of the term “ per- 
fection” in a very wide sense, as relative to the spiritual 
capacities of the individual soul, which may happen to be— 
and in the enormous majority of cases actually are—compara- 
tively rudimentary. For although this use of the term might 
be theoretically defended, and deserves recognition in 
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passing, it is not in accordance with the current usage of 
theologians and ascetical writers, from whose terminology it 
would be, at least for practical purposes, a mistake to depart. 
By the term “ perfection,” then, these writers commonly in- 
tend to indicate a degree of virtue, and in particular of 
divine charity (‘the bond of perfection,” as St. Paul calls 
it!), which transcends the ordinary practice and spiritual con- 
dition even of those Christians who habitually live in the 
state of sanctifying grace; though what precisely that degree 
is no one has attempted or could reasonably attempt accur- 
ately to define. It may perhaps best be described as a spiri- 
tual condition in which a man’s intentions are habitually 
directed towards the service of God from the motive not 
merely of fear or of hope but ofSlove. And the more ex- 
clusively “ pure’ this intention is, and the greater the 
frequency and the intensity of the acts, whether interior or 
exterior, by which this habitually pure intention is brought 
into play, the higher will be the degree of “ perfection ” 
attained, till in its more heroic realization it reaches the 
heights of real holiness. 

And here it may be useful to take note of a certain differ- 
ence as between the scholastic theologians, from Aquinas to 
Suarez, and more modern writers in their treatment of the 
subject of interior perfection. The older theologians con- 
centrate attention on the fundamental theological virtue of 
“charity” as the only true and ultimate measure of perfection. 
Modern writers, or some of them, emphasize rather the idea 
and ideal of a close and vital union with our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as that in which perfection essentially consists. The 
two methods of treatment, or points of view are, needless 
to say, not really opposed but rather complementary, and 
the only question that can arise, as between them, concerns 
their true synthesis. This I take to be as follows. Divine 
charity is a supernatural virtue which can be exercised only 
by virtue of our union with Christ ;and on the other hand, our 
union with Christ has for its proper or specific effect, accord- 
ing to the degree of its closeness, the establishment or pro- 
gress of the soul in divine charity. For even the sublime 
mystery of the Incarnation itself, whereby the Divine Word 
‘emptied Himself,’’? taking to Himself our human nature, 
Was a means to an end; and its end or purpose, so far as 
mankind is concerned, was to lift us up and make us, through 

! Col. iii. 14. * Phil. ii. 9. 
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sanctifying grace, “partakers of the Divine Nature” 
(“‘divinae consortes naturae’), a participation which ad- 
mits of being intensified and rendered fuller by the action 
of the human will, in co-operation with God's “ actual ” grace, 
to the utmost limit, as has been said, of each one’s spiritual 
capacities. And the particular operation of the human will, 
thus aided, by which this intensification and fulfilment is 
brought about, is the exercise of divine charity, or acts of 
other virtues “informed,” as Aquinas has it, by charity. But 
whereas scholastic writers naturally and rightly emphasize 
this strictly theological aspect of the truth, the other aspect, 
under which perfection is regarded as consisting in a close 
union with our Lord, is, I venture to think, more likely to 
appeal] to minds and hearts untrained in the subtleties (I use 
the word in no invidious or depreciatory sense) of strictly 
dogmatic theology. “Jesus Christ makes Worship Easy ”’ 
is the title of a very beautiful discourse which may be read 
in the late Bishop Hedley’s work entitled Our Divine Saviour. 
And assuredly the appeal of our Lord’s example, and of His 
plea for close union with us, should make and has made the 
pursuit of perfection at least relatively easy to hundreds of 
thousands of generous souls who would be humbly and rever- 
ently puzzled by a disquisition on the theological virtues and 
their relation to sanctifying and actual grace.? The simili- 
tude of the vine and the branches, the words in which our 
Lord compares the union of the faithful with Himself even 
to the transcendent union of the Divine Persons,* the doc- 
trine, so repeatedly and powerfully emphasized by St. Paul, 
ot the head and the members of Christ’s body, the Church, 
are all sufficiently intelligible, even to the young and the 
comparatively uninstructed, to serve as a most powerful 
stimulus to the pursuit of perfection. And inasmuch as a 
youth, possessing a great capacity for generosity towards God 
which only needs to be drawn out by adequate encouragement, 
may have any one or more of a dozen good and valid reasons 
for choosing to be a secular priest rather than to seek admis- 
sion into a Religious Order, it is of the highest importance 
not to damp his ardour, or to allow it to be damped, by the 
persuasion that, since he is not called to the “status per- 


1 Il Pet. i. 4. 

2 “ No man can advance three paces on the road to perfection unless Jesus 
Christ walks beside him."" R. H. Benson, The Friendship of Christ, p. ro. 

7 St. John, vi. 58; xvii. 21. 
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fectionis,’ therefore he need not trouble himself to aim 
particularly high. He is called, as was said at the outset, to 
do his best,—his own best, not someone else’s best, or a fair 
average best, but the best of which he himself, God helping, 
may be personally capable. And that best is so ofien 
immensely better than the prevalence of conventional stand- 
ards of mediocrity (could they find a footing in our colleges 
and seminaries) would lead us to imagine. That Manning 
dreaded, perhaps not altogether without reason, the preval- 
ence of such standards, his book—-whatever may be thought 
of its departures from well-established theological and 
ascetical teaching— is at hand to testify. 

Much of what has been said above has its application to 
the laity also, and very specially, but by no means exclusively, 
to those among them (and the instances are not rare) who 
would have become priests or religious but for the duty, for 
instance, of supporting a sick or aged parent, or whose cir- 
cumstances are such as for other reasons to put the priesthood 
or the religious life out of the question for them. The 
examples of St. Louis of France, of Blessed Sir Thomas 
More, of M. Dupin, “the Holy Man of Tours,” are only 
three out of innumerable instances of laymen who have 
attained to real holiness of life. And if this has been so in 
the past, there is no reason in the nature of things why it 
should not be so in the present and in the future. 

To sum up, the religious state is called “status perfec- 
tionis ’ because (1) it is a permanent or “ stable” condition 
of life, (2) entered upon with the formal approval of the 
Church, and, as St. Thomas says, “* cum quadam solemnitate,”’ 
and because (3) this approval and recognition is given by 
the Church on the ground that the “status “’ thus acquired, 
and indeed the very act by which it is acquired, have for 
their purpose the removal of certain obstacles and the pro- 
vision of certain helps to the attainment of personal “ per- 
fection.”' But these plain statements by no means carry 
the conclusion that personal perfection, or even great holi- 
ness, is unattainable outside of the religious state, or that 
“seculars,” whether of the clergy or of the laity, ought not 
to be most sedulously encouraged to aim at the very highest 
realization of the ideal of a close union with Christ our Lora, 

' It seems needless to multiply references. Enough to say that the outline 


of thesubject given above is based on the teaching of St. Thomas, Sw. Th., 
II. II, clxxxiv., and on Suarez, De Statu Religionis, lib. i. 
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of which each may be individually capable. That such en- 
couragement has been too often lacking is, I venture to think, 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

A word may be said in conclusion on the subject of “ holi- 
ness,” which has been roughly defined above as perfection 
carried forward to the point of heroism. There is no reason 
to suppose that real holiness is less possible of attainment, 
even by the young, in our own time, than it was in the days of 
Aloysius Gonzaga, Stanislaus Kostka, John Berchmans, Gerard 
Majella, or of the youthful martyrs of the early Church. 
Nay, it may perhaps be said to be less difficult of attainment 
by the young than by those who have postponed the needful 
effort till the simplicity and the spring and elasticity of early 
youth have been left behind. And as to the nature of holiness, 
[ think it is correct to say that a kind of “acid test ~ by which 
its first beginnings may be detected is to be found in a desire 
or determination to be united with our Lord, not only in 
prayer (as when we pray in union with our Lord's intention) 
and in apostolic or other labour (‘‘ We are fellow-workers 
with God,” says St. Paul‘), but also in suffering and humilia- 
tion. The words in which St. Paul expresses the highest 
perfection of union with Christ (“ I live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me”) are immediately preceded by those other 
words, less familiar perhaps, “ With Christ I am nailed to 
the Cross—-Christo confixus sum Cruci,’* and a number of 
other passages set forth his ardent desire to suffer with his 
suffering Saviour.* The point is one which cannot suitably 
be developed here; but I will venture to say that in the 
process of instructing and advising candidates for the priest- 
hood, one cannot begin too soon (given the requisite disposi- 
tions and aptitudes on the part of the person or persons 
addressed) to hold up the ideal of the downright holy priest 
as one who desires to be, after the pattern set us by our 
ivine-human Model and Exemplar, both Priest and Victim. 


HERBERT LUCAS. 


pan 


1 I Cor. viii. 9. 
2 Gal. ii. 19, 20. 
* E.g., Col. ii. 24; Gal. vi. 14, 17. 















SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 
INCORRUPTION. II. 


N the light of the facts appealed to in my former 

article, and of other facts observed, for example, in 

those fallen in battle who have been hastily interred 
and afterwards exhumed, it must be admitted that the laws 
which govern the decomposition of the human body are very 
complicated and are still imperfectly understood. The 
editors of the most authoritative English treatise on Medical 
Jurisprudence do not hesitate to speak as follows: 


The action of the environment, the inherent potentialities of 
the microbes, and the state of their vitality at any moment involve 
such an enormous number of varying and variable factors that 
it becomes quite impossible to explain on a rational basis of as- 
certained fact . . . the extraordinary variations in the circum- 
stances of putrefaction that have been observed.! 


In the same standard work we may read that “sometimes 
one body has been found more decomposed after six or eight 
months burial than another which has lain interred for a 
period of eighteen months or two years.”’* While a distin- 
guished American authority says: “ I have seen bodies buried 
two months that have shown fewer of the changes produced 
by putrefaction than others dead but a week.’’* None the less, 
by common experience, it remains undoubtedly true that, 
apart from the occurrence of quite exceptional external con- 
ditions, e.g., of extreme cold, decomposition does set in 
sooner or later, and that unmistakable signs of its approach 
are in general discernible long before a fortnight has elapsed 
after death. Further, we seem to be justified in drawing 
the conclusion that all knowledge in this matter is still largely 
empirical. The medical expert of the present day cannot 
claim to be very much better informed than his brother of 
the seventeenth century. In the one case as in the other, 
he can only say, when confronted with an individual example 

' A. C. Taylor and F. J. Smith, Medical Furisprudence (Edition 1920), Vol. I. 
p. 282. 2 Jbid., p. 295. 
* H. P. Loomis, in Witthaus and Becker, Medical Furisprudence, Vol. 1. p. 446. 
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of incorruption: “ Here is a case which in my experience is 
extremely unusual. I cannot explain why the process of 
decay has been prevented or arrested. 1 can only state that 
something has happened here which does not occur in more 
than one dead body out of a thousand. We have not suffi- 
cient data to solve the problem.” 

Now the point of special interest which seems to me to 
emerge from a study of the presence or absence of decom- 
position in the bodies of mystics of recognized holiness lies 
in the extraordinary proportion of cases in which we observe 
some notable departure from the laws which usually govern 
the disintegration of the human cadaver. Anyone at all 
conversant with hagiographical literature will be aware that 
wherever mystics have died in repute of exceptional sanctity 
—I am speaking more particularly of Catholic countries 
the intense and often quite extravagant devotion of the people 
has exercised great pressure in inducing the responsible 
authorities to keep these holy bodies above ground much 
beyond the period commonly assigned for inhumation. 
Nevertheless, out of hundreds of such cases of exceptional 
delay, | cannot recall more than two or three instances in 
which a hasty interment has had to be resorted to in conse- 
quence of the signs of decomposition making themselves per- 
ceptible. No doubt untoward incidents of this kind are apt 
to be ignored or glossed over in the panegyric which so often 
does duty for a spiritual biography, but in innumerable cases 
the exact contrary is explicitly affirmed. The only satis- 
factory way of testing the matter wotld be to make some 
kind of a census of all the devout servants of God who have 
been canonized or beatified during the last few centuries, 
taking careful note of what evidence is available regarding 
the condition of their mortal remains when exhumed after 
death. Unfortunately this would be a long and rather difti- 
cult piece of research, for the beatifications and canonizations 
of modern times are more numerous than would be readily 
believed. Failing an investigation of this magnitude, I have 
attempted something of the same kind on a smaller scale. 
It will probably be known to most of my readers that of the 
saints who are formally raised to the altars of the Church 
by a solemn process of inquiry and a Bull of canonization, 

1 One such case is that of Seeur Marie du Divin Coeur, »& Droste zu 
Vischering. See her Life by Chasle, p. 404. Another is that of Francis 
Camacho of Lima, 
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only a few are inserted in the Roman Calendar and have feasts 
which are kept by the Universal Church. For example, St. 
Lewis Bertrand, the great Dominican missionary, is speci- 
ally honoured in Spain and by his own Order, but his festival 
is not kept by the Church at large. The same is true of 
such heroes of zeal and charity as St. Peter Claver, S.J., the 
Apostle of the Negroes, or of St. Leonard of Port Maurice, 
O.S.F., the great preacher, or of such paragons of fervour 
as St. Veronica Giuliani, and St. Catherine de’ Ricci, with 
innumerable others. Confining ourselves to the saints who 
have lived within the last five centuries (7.¢., since the year 
1400), we find that 42 of these are included in the Roman 
Calendar and are honoured in Mass and Office by all priests 
who follow the Roman tite. To these 42 I have confined 
my little census, and this limitation has the conspicuous ad- 
vantage that we may be quite sure that the mere fact of th: 
body remaining incorrupt has in none of these cases led to 
the inclusion of the saint in the Calendar followed by the 
Church at large. Each one of these 42 has been chosen as 
remarkable in some other way, either as the founder of a 
religious Order or as a typical missionary or as a pattern 
of charity or innocence, etc. Anyway, here is the list: 


SAINTS IN THE ROMAN CALENDAR 
WHO LIVED BETWEEN 1400 AND 1900.! 


Jan. 29. S. FRANCIS OF SALES (1622). Embalmed, body found 
B entire in 1632; only fragrant dust in 1656. Hamon, 
Vie, Il, 481—482. Heart preserved apart; “oil” 
distils from it. Bougaud, /’?e de S. Chantal, U1, 566 
March 8. S. JOHN OF GOD (1550). In 1570 body, except for 
A the tip of the nose, entire, and also fragrant. 4A.SS 
March I, 831 and 853. 
March 9. S. FRANCES OF ROME (1440). Body exhumed 4! 
A months after death; fresh and very fragrant. AA.SS. 
March II, tor and 209. 
March 28. S. JOHN CAPISTRAN (1456). Evidence of exhuma- 
B tion not satisfactory. 44.SS. Oct. X, 432—436 and 
915; but said to have been reliably identified with a 
still incorrupt body in 1765. See Léon, Zives O.S.F.. 
Ill, 419. 


1 | have in each case given a reference to an authority where fuller details 
may be found. The reference AA.SS, stands for the Bollandist Acta Sanctorun 
For convenience sake I have cited the modern reprint. The date given after 
each name is the year cf death. 
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April 2. S. FRANCIS OF PAULA (1507). Supple and fragrant 
A a week after death; body still entire in 1562 when 
burnt by the Huguenots. Dabert, Vie, 443 and 463. 
April 5. S. VINCENT FERRER (1419). Fragrant and supple 
Cc after death, but in 1456 only bones and dust. Fages, 
Vie, II, 274; Notes, 4106. 
April 24. S. FIDELIS A SIGMARINGA (16061). No evidence of 
C incorruption at exhumation 18 months after death. 
F. della Scala, Der 17. Fidelis, p. 179. 
April 28. S. PAUL OF THE CrOss (1775). Only skeleton left 
C when first exhumed in 1852, but fragrant and flexible 
24 hours after death. Devine, Zi7e, 377—378. 
May 5s. S. Pius V. (1572). Viscera removed, but body re- 
C mained supple, high-coloured and like that of a living 
man for four days. At translation in 1588 nothing 
left but skeleton. .44.SS. May I, 695—697. 
May 10. S, ANTONINUS OF FLORENCE (1459). Unburied for 
A eight days, it remained flexible and fragrant; found 
in 1589 still incorrupt. 44.SS. May I, 328 and 360. 
Cf. T. Buonsegni, Descrizzione, etc., published at the 
time of the translation, p. 17. 
May 15. S. JOHN BAP. DE LA SALLE (1719). No phenomena. 


oo 


C Translation in 1734; only skeleton found. /’fe (1876), 

iE, 328. 
May 17. S. PASCHAL BAYLON (1592). Covered with quick- 
A lime, but found entire and incorrupt nine months later. 


In 1611 surgeons declared preservation miraculous ; 
fragrant. Staniforth, Z7fe, 183—189. 
May 20. S. BERNARDINE OF SIENA (1444). Kept above ground 
A 26 days after death; fragrant; copious discharge of 
blood from nostrils after 24 days. Incorrupt in 1472. 
Amadio, Zi/e, 287—289, 325. Still incorrupt in 17th 
century. 4AA,.SS. May V, 148. 
May 26. S. PHILIP Neri (1595). Viscera removed but body 
A apparently not embalmed. Found perfectly free from 
corruption 8 months after death. Still sound and en- 
tire in 1599, 1602, and 1649. Bacci, Zéfe, II, 124 
125, 130. Capecelatro, Zife, II, 465, 466 and 487. 
May 29. S. MAkY MAG. ve Pazzi (1607). Body exhumed 
A 1608 on account of damp. Found entire and supple. 
Fragrant oily liquid exudes from it, but face darken- 
ing. Officially certified incorrupt in 1639 and 1663; 
flesh still supple. 4A.SS. May VI, 318. 
May 31. S. ANGELA MERICI (1540). Fragrant and flexible 


A for 30 days; intact, incorrupt and sweet smelling in 
1672. Still entire in 1867. B. O'Reilly, Zefe, 247 
and 253. 


VOL. CXXXVII. cc 
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June 4. S. FRANCIS CARACCIOLO (1608). Flexible and frag- 
B rant, blood tlowed when incision made. Embalmed, 
partly preserved in 1628. Cencelli, Compendio, 203. 
June 12. S. JOHN A S. FACUNDO (1479). No evidence of in- 
C corruption but extraordinary fragrance at translation 
in 1533. Valauri, Vida, 143. 
June 21. S. ALOysiuS GONZAGA (1591). Nothing left but 
C skeleton in 1598; no phenomena. Cepari-Goldie, 
Life, 244. 
July 5. S. ANTHONY M. ZACCARIA (1539). Body remained 
A entire, though kept above ground until 1566; then 
buried in damp earth, only skeleton in 1664. Teppa, 
Vita, 177. 
July 18. S. CAMILLUS DE LELLIS (1614). Body soft and 
A flexible until interment. At official recognition in 
1625 still found fresh and supple like a living body. 
A copious exudation of fragrant liquid. Cecatelli, 
Life, I, 216. 
July 19. S. VINCENT OF PAUL (1660). When exhumed in 1712 
A body incorrupt and entire, though eyes and nose had 
suffered. In 1737 flesh reduced to fragrant dust. 
Maynard, Vie, IV, 370—371. 
July 20. S, JEROME AEMILIANI (1537). Alleged fragrance 
Cc in 1566, but no other phenomena. 44.SS. Feb. II, 
218. 
July 31. S. IGNATIUS LOYOLA (1556). Viscera removed and 
© body roughly embalmed. Translation 1568; no phe- 
nomena. Bartoli-Michel, Vie, II, 210. AA.SS. July 
VII, 610. 
Aug. 2. S. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI (1787). ‘Apparently no phe- 
C nomena except “ruddy countenance ” before burial. 
Exhumed c. 1817. Berthe-Castle, Zife, II, 615, 683. 


Aug. 7. S. CAJETAN (1547). Body seemingly thrown into a 


C common pit with others. No phenomena known. 
14.SS. Aug. I], 324; Maulde de la Claviére, Vie, 
154. 


Aug. 21. S. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL (1641). Embalmed; 
§ 4 
body found entire in 1722. Heart preserved separ- 
ately; strange phenomena. Bougaud, Vie, 538, 566, 


585. 
Aug. 27. S. JOSEPH CALASANCTIUS (1648). Viscera removed 
B after death. Heart and tongue still remain fresh and 


supple as in life. Losada, Vida, 215. 
Aug. 30. S. ROSE OF LIMA (1617). Body found entire, fresh- 
A coloured and fragrant, 18 months after death. Still 
fragrant but wasted and desiccated in 1630. Feuillet, 
Life, 156—157; AA.SS. Aug. V, 987—989. 
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Sept. 5. S. LAWRENCE JUSTINIAN (1455). His body remained 
A above ground and exposed to the air for 67 days. 
There had been no embalming process, but it continued 
entire, fragrant and ruddy. AA.SS. Jan. I, 563. 
Sept. 18. S. JOSEPH OF COPERTINO (1663). Embalmed in 
C deference to suggestion of the Pope. No phenomena. 
AA.SS. Sept. V, 1043; Laing, Zi7e, 118. 
Sept. 22. S. THOMAS OF VILLANOVA (1555). Quite incorrupt 
A in 1582; resolved into dust, but very fragrant, at later 
translation. AA.SS. Sept. V, 958 and 976. 
Oct. 10. S. FRANCIS BORGIA (1572). No phenomena. Body 
Cc not disturbed until 1617. Newly enshrined 1625. 
Suau, Vie, 541—542. 
Oct. 15. S. THERESA (1582). Minute description of its in- 
A corrupt state and marvellous fragrance by Ribera in 
1588, confirmed by Gracian. Phenomena of heart. 
Ribera, Zife, Bk. V., chs. i, ii, iii; Mir, Vida, II, 


815—817. 
Oct. 19. S. PETER OF ALCANTARA (1562). Incorrupt and 
A fragrant in 1566, still intensely fragrant in 1616, but 


flesh consumed. AA.SS. Oct. VIII, 651, 699, 783. 
Oct. 20. S. JOHN CANTIUS (1473). Said to have been found 
B incorrupt in 1539, evidence not satisfactory. Frag- 
rant dust in 1603. AA.SS. Oct. VIII, 1059. 
Nov. 4. S. CHARLES BORROMEO (1584). Body (embalmed) to 
B a large extent entire in 1606, despite damp and leaky 
coffin. Doctors consider preservation supernatural. 
Giussano, Zife, II, 555. Body in 1880 still in same 
condition. Sylvain, Vée, III, 387, 388, 395. 
Nov. 10. S. ANDREW AVELLINO (1608). Body found incorrupt 
A a year after death. Curious phenomenon of blood 
remaining liquid and uncongealed. Fernandez Moreno, 
Vida, 112—114. 
Nov. 13. S. Dipacus (1463). The body, dug up four days 
A after death, remained above ground for six months 
supple and fragrant. It was still entire in 1562. 
Rottigni, Vita, 87—90. 
Nov. 14. S. JOSAPHAT (1623). Martyred and thrown into the 
A river on the Sunday, body fished up beautiful and 
fresh-coloured on the Friday. In 1637 remains still 
almost completely incorrupt. Official verification 1 
1637, and again in 1674. Guépin, Vée, II, 105, 35 
and 402. 
Nov. 24. S. JOHN OF THE Cross (1591). Body found incor- 
A rupt and fragrant nine months after death; bled when 
fingers cut off. Lime added; still incorrupt in 1859. 
Muiioz y Gamica, Vida, 229—300. D. Lewis, Zi/e, 
293. 
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Dec. 3. S. FRANCIS XAVIER (1552). Buried in the earth at 
A Sancian, lime heaped on top. In Feb. 1553 body, 
disintcrred and found quite fresh as if just dead. 
Brought to Malacca, reburied, then in Dec. transferred 
to Goa. Formal medical attestation (Nov. 18, 1556) 
that it had not been embalmed but remained fresh, 
supple, and with natural colour. Some parts of the 
body still supple in 1615, the greater portion desic- 
cated. Brou, Vic, Il, 370, 385, 404. 


As I have indicated by the capital letters A, B and C, which 
stand against these entries, our data may be divided into three 
classes. In no less than 22 cases out of the whole total of 42 
there is good evidence that the body of the saint was found 
incorrupt after an interval of time which in normal individuals 
almost invariably sees the development either of an advanced 
stage of decomposition or of complete decay. Again, there are 

more cases marked B, in which we have indications of the 
occurrence of unusual phenomena of a somewhat similar 
character. Finally, even in the C class, where little or noth- 
ing out of the common is recorded, the negative testimony we 
possess is not always conclusive. In the instance of St. John 
a S. Facundo, 54 years, in that of St. Paul of the Cross, 77 
years, and in that of St. Francis Borgia, 45 years, seem to 
have elapsed before any examination was made of their re- 
mains. But a body may pass through many transformations 
in half a century, and it is at least conceivable that the flesh 
of these or other saints, after remaining entire and unblem- 
ished for a decade or two, may have quietly crumbled into 
dust before ever they were disinterred. We know at any rate 
that something of this sort must have happened in the case 
of St. Thomas of Villanova, St. Peter of Alcantara, and 
others, which remained intact for a certain period and were 
afterwards reduced to skeletons. In more modern times an 
interesting example is furnished by the translations of Blessed 
Julie Billiart, the foundress of the Sceurs de Notre Dame (de 
Namur). She had died on April 8, 1816. In the July of 
that year, Sceur Anastasic, Superioress at Namur, with two 
other Sisters, obtained access to the remains and saw that 
the body was quite perfect. In July, 1817, the body, by way 
of precaution in the political disturbances of the times, was 
secretly removed to an underground hiding-place, and was 
then again found incorrupt, save that the finger-tips were 
somewhat shrivelled. We are further told that “from the 
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remains exuded a quantity of clear oil which stained the cloths 
in which they were wrapped.” But by 1842, “owing to an 
inundation,” the flesh had crumbled to dust and only the 
skeleton remained.! 

To return, however, to our list, it will be seen that in this 
selection of prominent saints, extending from 1419 to 1787, 
drawn from many different countries and interred under the 
most diversified conditions, more than half enjoyed for 
some years, and often for vastly longer periods, the privi- 
lege of incorruption. Of course, if these holy people had 
been canonized or added to the Roman Calendar because 
their bodies had been exempt from decay, there would be 
nothing very wonderful in the high proportion of examples 
exhibiting this phenomenon, but this, it is necessary to re- 
peat, is emphatically not the case. Although the supernatural 
preservation of the body of a saint is, under very exceptional 
circumstances, sometimes admitted to rank as one of the 
miracles which have to be established by evidence before 
a decree of beatification can be pronounced, I do not think 
that this form of miracle has been had recourse to in the 
case of any one of the names included in our list. 

On the other hand, even if it were admitted that all the 
phenomena that we witness in the preservation of the bodies 
of holy mystics are at times found to occur spontaneously 
and naturally without any presumption of the intervention 
of miracle—-and I may confess that I for one should find it 
very hard to accept this view—-still, the high proportion of 
such cases amongst those who have led lives of heroic virtue 
cannot possibly be explained as the result of mere coinci- 
dence. No doubt we all have heard or read many stories 
concerning the discovery of human remains in an incorrupt 
state when coffins in vaults have accidentally been broken 
open or new graves have been dug. But the proportion of 
such instances to the thousands of skeletons which under cer- 
tain systems of burial are constantly being cleared away from 
cemeteries to make room for other occupants,is extraordinaril, 
small. In the city of Mexico and in some parts of the south 
of Europe, where the soil is unsuited to interment, a corpse 
after death is simply thrust into a horizontal cell in a solid 
mass of masonry and the end of the cell sealed up. Apart 
from those who pay for special privileges, the cell after a 
term of years is emptied of its contents and receives another 


» Life of Blessed Fulie Biiliavt. Ed. by Fr. James Clare, 1909, pp. §31—§32. 
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tenant. In this way hundreds of receptacles are examined 
and cleared every year. Nevertheless, even so, the discovery 
of a fairly perfect body in a mummified condition is a rare 
event, and those that are occasionally met with are generally 
hideous objects with distorted features owing to the unequal 
contraction of the tissues In the Museum of the City of 
Mexico one or two favourable specimens of desiccated human 
corpses brought to light in this way used to be exhibited in 
«lass cases-—-evidently such objects were deemed not too com- 
mon,—and Mr. Rider Haggard was hoaxed into the belief, 
which he subsequently published to the world in his novel 
Aiontezuma’s Daughter, that these gruesome relics were the 
bodies of walled-up nuns. On this whole question a good 
deal has been written in former volumes of THE MONTH. 
{ will only point out that the statements there made rest upon 
the explanations given by distinguished officials of the 
Mexican Academy.! 

In the case of ordinary interments in graveyards, the 
discovery of bodies in a good state of preservation is even 
more uncommon. Naturally it happens as a general rule that 
the bodies are never examined or disturbed, but now and then 
occasions arise when exhumations take place on a consider- 
able scale. A very instructive example of this occurred in 
Paris in the year 1840. During the revolution of the last 
days of July, 1830, barricades had been thrown up all over 
the city. There had been a good deal of fighting and many 
kijled, some of them, women, children and non-combatants. 
‘The weather was hot and the barricades in many cases ren- 
dered the conveyance of bodies to any distance an impossi- 
bility. It therefore became necessary to bury the corpses 
hastily in any available spot near at hand, and this was gener- 
ally carried out by the private enterprise of individual 
citizens. Ten years later some sort of panic occurred over 
the insanitary conditions resulting from these interments. The 
niunicipality intervened, and it was decided to exhume and 
to re-bury elsewhere all the bodies which had been disposed 
of in this irregular way. After the operation had been suc- 
cessfully carried out, a report was duly published by the 
medical officers who had directed the proceedings. In all 
574 bodies were disinterred. They had been committed to 
the earth in 15 distinct localities, all over the city, and under 


1 See Tue Monta, April, 1894, pp. 574 seq.; Jan. 1894, pp. 14 seq. ; and 
April, 1904, pp. 384 seq. 
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the most widely different conditions. Rather more than a 
hundred had been buried in coffins, a considerable number 
had been rolled up in serpiliéres (rough coverings of can- 
vas), but the great majority had been buried as they had 
fallen, without any wrapping or protection. On the other 
hand, in many of the pits or trenches, where the corpses had 
been laid in rows, considerable quantities of lime had been 
heaped on top of them. Further, the soil to which they 
were committed differed widely in character. In some cases 
it was sandy, in others clayey, and in others again, as in the 
Marche des Innocents, it seems to have been supersaturated 
with the products of the decomposition of other corpses which 
had been buried there for centuries back. It is impossible 
to go into details, but a tolerably full account may be found 
in the article published in 1843 by M. H. Gaultier de 
Chaubry, one of the medical officers in charge of the ex- 
humation.! The important fact which stands out is that of 
these 574 corpses, disinterred 10 years after burial, not one 
was found in a state which could in any sense be called 
incorrupt. In the great majority of cases nothing remained 
but bones completely detached from each other. In a 
certain group of seven, buried in the lowest stratum of all, 
under a number of others, the features might still be recog- 
nized, but this was obviously due to the fact of the forma- 
tion of considerable quantities of adipocere, a process prob- 
ably helped by the decomposition of the bodies lying about 
them. I gather, however, that even these were rather un- 
pleasant objects, and that putrefaction, though retarded on 
account of the saponification of the tissues, was unmistak- 
ably going on. They could hardly have been mistaken for 
incorrupt bodies. A fuller description, however, of the 
appearances presented by human remains converted into 
adipocere under conditions specially favouring its develop- 
ment is furnished by M. Thouret in his Rapport on the ex- 
humations carried out on a vast scale at Paris in 1785, when 
the cemetery of the Church of the Holy Innocents, now the 
Marché des Innocents, was at last cleared of the bodies there 
interred, the accumulation of many centuries. Owing to the 
dampness of the soil and its complete saturation with the 
products of decomposition, almost every corpse buried in 
' « Relation des Exhumations faites aprés dix ans des Morts des Journées de 
Juillet 1830,"" in Annales d’ Hygiene Publique, Tom. 29 (1843), 1—35. Cf. Parent 
Duchatelet, Jbf4., Tom. 4 (1830), 63—79 
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certain positions had been converted into adipocere. The 
interior of the coffins and the linen cloths with which the dead 
had been covered were perfectly preserved. 


The bodies themselves, having lost nothing of their bulk, and 
appearing to be wrapped in their shrouds, like so many Larve, 
had, to all seeming, suffered no decay. On tearing apart the 
grave-clothes which enveloped them, the only change one noticed 
consisted in this, that they had been converted into a dabby 
mass or substance (use masse ou matiére mollasse) the whiteness 
of which stood out the more clearly in contrast to the blackness 
of the soil in which they lay. 


M. Thouret goes on to tell us that “ these remarkable 
mummies preserve all the lines of the face with its features 
and expression. The eyes are unimpaired, and also the 
plumpness of the cheeks, together with the hair, eyelashes 
and eyebrows.” Some of the most perfect had been there 
for five years or more. How far the remains could have been 
mistaken for bodies miraculously protected from corrup- 
tion, it is not easy to decide from his description, but it seems 
certain that although the /ossoyeurs of this particular ceme- 
tery were guite familiar with this extraordinary transforma- 
tion of the fleshy parts into what they called gras de cadavre, 
sull it was on this occasion that the existence of such a con- 
dition was scientifically recognized for the first time. Fur- 
ther, the name adipocere (from adefs fat, and cera wax) 
was then invented to describe it, and its true nature as an 
impure ammoniacal soap was at least suspected. In Taylor's 
Medical Jurisprudence adipocere is described as having an 
offensive odour, but this does not seem to be invariably the 
case. Many years ago a medical friend gave me three or 
four pounds weight of the substance taken from the trunk 
of a human cadaver, then under dissection, and I kept 
it in my room for some days in an ordinary brown- 
paper parcel without its making itself unpleasantly per- 
ceptible. It may therefore be that in some of the cases 
which are described by our hagiographical writers as 
instances of immunity from decomposition we have 
really to do with the phenomenon of saponification which 
their imperfect scientific knowledge did not enable them to 
recognize. A curious illustration of such a possibility seems 
to have occurred at the exhumation of the body of the 


' Thouret, Rapport suv les Exhumations du Cimiticve de !'Eglise des Saints Inno-ents, 
Paris, 1789, pp. 18-19: and cf. pp. 36—}37. 
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Venerable Marie de Sainte-Euphrasie Pelletier, the foundress 
ot the Good Shepherd Nuns. She died in April, 1868, and 
her body, which had been enclosed in a leaden coffin, was ex- 
humed in June, 1903, 35 years afterwards. Dr. Herbert, 
one of the scientific experts present on the occasion, deposes 
that “the features could be recognized by those who had 
seen the Venerable Mother before her demise. ~The mouth 
was slightly open, the eyes shut, the eyelashes intact, the skin 
like that of a mummy.” He further adds that, without en- 
tirely unclothing the body, “we were able to ascertain that 
the chest, the abdomen, the thighs and the legs, were covered 
with a skin like that of a mummy, under which was a mass 
of gras de cadavre, resulting from the saponification of the 
tissues underneath." The second expert, Dr. Thibault, 
remarks: 

I may say that, in general, the skin, become mummy-like, hard 
to the touch, and resonant when struck by a metal instrument, 
covers a substance spread over all the body. This substance is 
vulgarly called gras de cadavre, it covers the bones. In taking 
a fragment of linen off the feet, I detached two toes, which 
proves that at least in that part of the body the bones are not 
adherent. I think that probably the same is true of the other 
members. As I am called upon to indicate the general cause of 
the state in which the remains were found, I declare that in 
coffins hermetically closed the decomposition may be arrested, 
and this seems to me to have been the case in the present instance. 
It is to be feared that the opening of the coffin may bring on a 
more complete putrefaction.! 

Evidently the author of this statement did not believe that 
there was anything in the case which called for a supernatural 
explanation. None the less, we can hardly doubt that if 
the phenomenon had been observed in the Middle Ages, or 
even in the seventeenth century, it would have been accounted 
miraculous, at any rate, by less well-instructed enthusiasts.? 

| For a copy of this deposition, which has been printed, I am indebted toa 
kind friend in the Good Shepherd Order. I am unable, however, to give a 
more exact reference. 

2 [ should be distinctly tempted to refer to this cause the condition in which 
the body of Dojia Luisa de Carvajal was found when the coffin was opened by 
the nuns of the Incarnation Convent at Madrid. She had died in London in 
January 1614. The body was taken to Spain in August, 1615, but the ship was 
nearly wrecked on the voyage. The nuns “ opened the coffin, and though the 
sea water had filled it and produced an intolerable stench, the body itself was 
in a perfect state of preservation, neither discoloured nor stained, flexible and 
iree from the least disfigurement.”’ Lady G. Fullerton, Life of Luzsa de Carvaja?, 
p. 287. 
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{ do not dispute that some, possibly several, of the cases 
recorded in our census may be susceptible of the same ex- 
planation. But the difficulty still remains: Why is it that 
such an enormous proportion of the bodies of those who die 
in the odour of sanctity should be preserved from decay? 
Very few of them were enclosed in lead coffins hermetically 
sealed. Some of them had quicklime thrown on them, but 
the quicklime did not in a single case prevent the bodies 
of those who fell in the Revolution of July, 1830, from being 
converted into skeletons. Some also were buried in damp 
places, where adipocere may more easily form. But saponifi- 
cation is, after all, of very unusual occurrence, apart from 
bodies drowned and long submerged, or those thrown among 
heaps of others. Dr. Orfila, who perhaps paid more atten- 
tion experimentally to this subject than any scientist has done 
before or since his time, gives a minute description of 31 
bodies exhumed by him and expressly selected on account of 
the varying conditions under which they were interred. In 
every one of these cases decomposition, in its various stages, 
had been actively at work. ' Lastly, as I hope to show in a 
final article, there are quite a number of instances of saintly 
persons whose incorrupt remains, when exhumed, present 
features entirely different from those recorded in cases of 
saponification or in mummies naturally desiccated 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


' Seo Orfila, Traité de MAlicine légale (final edition), I., pp. 504—628. No one 


of the corpses he disinterred had been buried for more than two years. 





Wrong notions of Freedom: * Plainly, where there is no 
freedom, none can be sacrificed. As a man does not sacri- 
fice his freedom of thought in yielding to evidence, so neither 
in yielding to God’s word. It is not intellectual slavery to 
bow to the truth-—‘ the truth shall make you free '—-but to be 
entangled in error. It is not moral slavery to obey con- 
science, but to violate it. Given the Church’s divine authority 
in faith and morals, there can be nothing servile in sub- 
mission.” —THE MONTH, Feb. 1896. 





























PAGES FROM THE PAST 
CHAPTER XIll. 

ARLY in the last decade of the last century a book of 
mine, which is now reprinted in a cheap edition, 
appeared in Zemple Bar, as a serial, lasting for half 

a year. I had frequently written short stories for various 
magazines, all of which, I think, are now long defunct, not, 
I hope, in consequence of my contributions: those contribu- 
tions were of small consequence, but they must have been 
worthless indeed if they were not worth what those magazines 
paid for them—sums ranging from fifteen shillings to a 
couple of guineas. 

| believe it was about the year 1892 that I wrote a full- 
fledged novel, with an American heroine, and with a title 
that I still think rather a good one, “ Miss Massachusetts.” 
This I sent to a London publisher, whose name I| have long 
forgotten: all I can recollect about the firm is that it was 
not one of the well-known publishing houses, that it offered 
me Ten Pounds for the book, and that it duly and promptly 
paid the money. 

Of a very different book, long since a classic, Miss Austen 
remarks: “ That any bookseller should think it worth while 
to purchase what he did not think it worth while to publish 
seems extraordinary.” In the case of which she is speaking 
it was indeed extraordinary for the book in question, for 
which a Bath bookseller had given her Ten Pounds, but which 
he never published, was Northanger Abbey. 

Why the London publisher should give even Ten Pounds 
for Afiss Massachusetts cannot be surmised: but that he did 
not publish it is not so mysterious. Probably on reflection 
he considered that it would be throwing good money after 
bad, and that it was better to cut a small loss than to risk a 
much larger one. At all events I heard no more of my book, 
and am sure it was never published, at least under the title 
| had given it. 

Temple Bar accepted “ Mr. Beke of the Blacks " at once, 
and paid for it very handsomely: about as much for the 
British serial rights (I say “about” for it was bought “at 
per page "’) as nowadays I should receive for the British rights 
in a novel. 
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By many readers the story was admired, by some in a way 
that did not delight the author, for, later on, when Marotz 
and San Celestino, Dromina, and Hurdcott had appeared, 
they insisted that * Mr. Beke ” was the best of them all. 

This I mention because the appreciation of this tale 
brought me many letters addressed to the offices of the pub- 
lishers, and one very laudatory one from a lady of whom I 
knew only that she was the widow of the Earl of Cardiga 
who had led the famous charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. <A regular literary correspondence ensucd, last- 
ing over several months, and ending in a pressing invitation 

Deene, her beautiful Northamptonshire home, where she 
said I should meet a number of Catholic friends of mine. 
The invitation was for a week, from a Tuesday to a Tuesday, 
and all arrangements would be made for my saying Mass. 
Almost on the same day I received from one of the old 
Catholic friends mentioned by Lady Cardigan an urgent 
request that I would be sure to go to Deene, as we had not 
met since his marriage and he much wished that I should 
know his wife. 

To Deene I accordingly went: and that visit of nearly 
thirty years ago was so unlike any other I ever made that I 
propose to let it stand as a page, though not at all a typical 
one, from the past. The house, with all its beauty and 
interest, was indeed like many other great houses, but the 
hostess and her methods of entertaining her guests were 
original, or at any rate unusual. 

At the roadside station no one, | think, but myself got 
out: a carriage met me and we drove through solitary, but 
pretty lanes, for several miles. By the time the lodge-gates 
of Deene were reached there was a low, light mist about the 
feet and knees of the trees in the park, and a high cold 
moon up in the sky, not very bright but sufficient to show the 





great, long Gothic mass of the house, standing by a narrow 
water. 


The white mist, like a tace-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth and the land \ was still 


Through an entrance-tower I was led into an enormous 
hall, which seemed full of people, who had just finished tea 
By the tea-table sat our hostess, who, after welcoming me 
with extreme cordiality, informed me that the hall had been 
roofed at the same time, and with the same wood, as West- 
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minster Hall. She was dressed from head to foot in 
accordion-pleated white chiffon, with a zone of gilt brass 
about her slim waist, her hair, of the same colour as the 
zone, worn in innumerable tight curls. She was already old, 
though nothing near so old as she loved to darkly hint: dur- 
ing our stay I heard more than one lady try to entrap her 
into a definite avowal of what her age was: but she was 
quite as fond of ignoring hints as of conveying them. 

Very soon I was invited to go with her to see her own 
writing-room or reading-room, and further invited to behold 
my own photograph on the chimney-piece, between those of 
the Prince of Wales (his late Majesty) and the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

“You will have the Duke of Cambridge's room,” she said 
“You will find it very comfortable.” 

She then proceeded to touch a spring in the wall, which 
was covered, all round the room, with books. The shelves 
moved forward and disclosed a door leading down steps into 
a long narrow apartment of several rooms lined with 
cupboards. 

“To-morrow, after luncheon, I will take you there to see 
my dresses. I have three hundred and sixty-five. And I 
sing as many songs, in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German and Latin—seven languages. I will sing 
you Gounod’s Ave Maria in Latin or Italian, which you Like. 
{ can dance the dances of half a dozen countries: I used 
always to dance for my friends when they came here, but 
I have given that up. I was on my honeymoon when you 
were born. How do you like my house? Is not it beautiful? 
—you shall see it all to-morrow. But it is so big that when 
1 am here alone there are forty rooms between my own bed- 
room and the next (my maid’s) with anyone init. What does 
it matter? How can one be lonely with God there? Mon- 
signor, I like your religion best. There is more heart in it. 
And it was the religion of all the great men of the Middle 
Ages. I like the Middle Ages better than the present times 
But I cannot be a Catholic: I'm bound in honour. Dear my 
lord made me promise. But my present husband, you know, 
is a Catholic--of course. His Excellency the Count of Lan- 
castre: nephew of the great Portuguese Duke of Saldanha 
He descends from John of Gaunt. You won't meet the Count 
of Lancastre here: he lives in Paris. He doesn't like living 
in the country. But I do: I never find it dull: IT have my 
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books, and my music, and my dear dogs, and my friends to 
write to, when I have none here. Dear my lord left me ail 
the estates, and I could have left them as I found them, all 
encumbered, and spent all the money: but I have paid off all 
the mortgages, and they are free. It is a pity that dear my 
lord’s title should have merged into a marquess’s family and 
become a mere title of courtesy for his eldest son. In this 
room I wrote all my letters to you: it is so very good of you 
to come. I bribed you with the de Lisles and Miss Petre. 
The de Lisles are very old friends of yours, are they not? 
You knew Dizzy’s Eustace Lyle? No, only his widow: and 
this Mr. de Lisle is his son. ‘Though stout he is learned 
and clever, is he not? . . . “and soon fora long time, with 
reiterated asseverations that she liked our religion best. 

‘Eustace Lyle! Yes: and Monsignor Catesby, as Dizzy 
calls him. I knew him quite well. So did you, of course. 
Monsignor Catesby was a good name for Dizzy to hit on, was 
it notr I believe Dizzy also liked your religion best in his 
heart. He would have liked to be a Cardinal better than to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury. I’m almost a bishop myself— 
I am Patron of so many livings 

At last she decided it was time I should see my room, and 
we went out to the staircase, which began near the door of 
her library, rising from an inner hall. In the middle of this 
hall was a huge glass case, in which stood a horse, stuffed, 
and behaving like a horse in a monument. 

“That is dear my lord’s charger which he rode at Bala- 
clava. And those,” pointing to other glass cases, “are the 
uniforms he wore that day. Above them you see is my por- 
trait of which I sent you a photograph: in coronation robes.”’ 

I could not help wondering for whose coronation she had 
put them on. She had not married till years after Queen 
Victoria, still happily reigning, had come to the throne. 

Before dinner we all met in the great hall, our hostess 
dressed like old prints I had seen of Margaret of Anjou. 
Her dress, high at the throat, was from head to foot of cloth 
of gold, and looked terribly heavy; it was very long, and 
round her waist was a broad and very heavy zone, of brass 
gilt, studded with enormous “ jewels "’: on her head a crown 
—not a coronet—of the same metal, similarly enriched with 
big “ gems,” as big as filberts. 

At dinner—on this occasion I went in with her—she sat 
in a sort of folding box, open towards the table, to ward 
off draughts. 
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Someone near me told the old story of a gentleman who, 
calling on a lady much devoted to her children, found in 
the drawing-room her youngest little boy. ‘And how are 
you, my little man?” asked the visitor, lifting the child up 
by pressing the palms of his hands against the little fellow’s 
temples. Setting him down again he was horrified to find 
the boy was dead! At that moment the door opened and 
the visitor's hostess entered, leading in her second youngest 


child. “Good heavens, Mr. ,” cried the poor lady, 
“what is the matter with my darling Tommy?” “‘ Dead, 
I'm afraid "—* Dead! Oh Mr. -! How did he die? He 


was perfectly well ten minutes ago!” “ No doubt. I am dis- 
tressed beyond measure but—I killed him.” ‘“ You—-Az//ed 
him . .. killed him!! How? ...” “I merely,” an- 
swered the visitor, “took him up, to say How do you do? 
like this." And he proceeded to show how harmless had 
been his action, on the other little boy, and let him down- 
dead also. 

“What are you laughing at down there?” inquired our 
hostess. 

The tale was repeated, and she remarked gravely: 

‘He must have been a very awkward man: and cruel too, 
| should think. Indeed it seems to me that you are all cruel 
too. The lady must have been overwhelmed with distress. 
[ trust she had other children. I am a strong advocate for 
large families.” 

After dinner, in the great hall, she sang for us, in most 
of the seven languages, and the crown. 

‘I will now sing, to please Monsignor,” she said, 
Gounod’s Ave Maria.” 

Which she did, in Italian. It was a wonderful per- 
formance. 

On the following morning we were led to the church, close 
at hand, in the park. 

“ This,” she said, showing us a large enclosure along the 
south wall, “is my pew. There /sit. These stools,” of which 
there were nine or ten, “ are for my dear dogs. If the clergy- 
man preaches too long I pinch them and they yelp. That is 
my little hint.” 

In the afternoon we were taken to see the splendid, but 
ruinous, and I believe never completed or inhabited, house 
of Sir Christopher Hatton. 

At dinner I was repeatedly asked by our hostess if ghosts 
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frightened me. . On the first occasion I replied that I did 
not know as I had never seen one. 

“ Because, you know,” she explained, “there is a ghost 
here. Deene is famous for its ghost. A nun’s ghost. I 
hope she will not frighten you.” 

‘With so many Protestants here it would be rather hard 
if she picked me out to frighten. She ought to frighten 
some of you instead.” 

Almost all the guests were asked if seeing a shost would 
alarm them much. 

“ I should not like any guest of mine,” she protested hospit- 
ably, “to be vead/y, seriously, alarmed.”’ 

When we had returned to the hall she disappeared. 

Twenty minutes later a loud knocking, like that of an 
impatient postman with a registered letter, was heard on the 
panelling at the lower end of the hall. Presently a door in 
the panels opened, showing a dimly-lighted gallery, along 
which advanced, with Siddons-like, or Mrs. Vincent 
Crummles-like step, a nun of no known Order, hands crossed 
on breast (as nuns always do walk) and a colossal rosary 
at her waist, a rosary the fewness of whose beads was atonec| 
for by their immense size. 

Her ladyship’s dogs, of some Court breed, no doubt, 
howled dismally, as the ghost with alternate slide and pause, 
advanced from the corridor into our midst. There arrived, 
the nun thus spake: 

‘Dear friends! I hope you are not rea//y frightened 
[It is only myself. Do not be really alarmed.” 

‘Monsignor,’ declared one of my _ fellow-guests, “ is 
trembling like a leaf.” 

Trembling was hardly strong enough. I shook: but per- 
haps with an emotion more cheerful than terror. 

“Dear Monsignor,” cried the nun, much pleased, “ it is 
only myself-—-Lady Cardigan. The worst of this dress is 
that it conceals one’s hair.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” I heard someone murmur. 

On the following morning we were all bidden to be at 
the manége at eleven, to behold our hostess ride. She rode 
in a very ample mulberry-coloured habit, with a bodice made 
of one of dear my lord's Hussar tunics, resplendent with gold 
lace. 

“This horse,’ she announced from the mounting-block, 
“was given me by the German Emperor. His name is 
Kaiser.” 
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Very solemnly, this Imperial animal, Siddonsed (it was 
neither a walk nor a trot, an amble nor a stroll) round and 
round the manége. No doubt his rider had still a good 
seat, no doubt she had ridden well. 

Dismounting, she showed us an enormous travelling 
carriage like one of those at Madame Tussaud’s. 

“In this,” she explained, “* dear my lord and I made our 
honeymoon. We started in it from Deene, and crossed the 
Channel and the Alps in it, visited all the great Italian cities 
in it, and returned to Deene in it: in 1858, the year Mon- 
signor was born.” 

At luncheon she herself carved, seated in her three-sided 
box-screen: her nine or ten dogs gathered round her in 
vibrating suspense. They were not overlooked: for the slices 
of turkey, or of chicken, of pheasant or of wild-duck, went, 
with strict impartiality, alternately from the carving-fork to 
a guest’s plate or a dog’s mouth. The carving &xi/e had 
another and a more hazardous function—far more terrifying 
to the observer than the ghost had been—it exercised a grim 
fascination on the beholder, and a trembling apprehension. 
From time to time, she would raise the hand clutching the 
knife, and draw the finger lying along its upper edge sharply 
across her upper lip, with a rapid sweeping motion that 
threatened at each repetition to lay the tip of her nose upon 
the plate she was filling. 

I had been urgently admonished to look out for this: but, 
even forewarned, its first occurrence made me leap in my 
chair. All the while the carver discoursed: of large fami- 
lies and the iniquity of small ones: of tight stays and their 
abominable effects. 

“Most ladies nowadays,’’ she would constantly affirm, 
“have their lungs and livers all mixed up with their hearts, 
because they lace themselves up like lunatics in strait- 
waistcoats % 

Every hour of every day had its appointed employment. 
No pleasure was left to chance. Her guests should be enter- 
tained, she would see to it; and did see to it 

But the finale of the visit was its most striking feature. 

All were invited to stay till Tuesday. On Saturday morn- 
ing every guest was informed that station-omnibus, 
broughams, etc., would be at the door at eleven—there was 
an excellent train at eleven twenty-five. It was terrible 
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to part so soon from her dear friends, but if they must go, 
then they must all come again. 

And at eleven the dear laughing friends did clamber into 
the carriages, and leave Deene to its mistress and its ghost. 

“IT was there once before,” said one of the guests; “* every- 
thing happened just the same, in exactly the same order.”’ 

“Were you all sent away on Saturday?”’ 

‘No, we only came on Saturday, and stayed till Tuesday, 
the day we were supposed to go. She danced the Cachucha 
for us. And Fifine swallowed a hard-boiled egg in aspic 
whole, and was unwell: that was the only difference.” 

Lady Cardigan lived for many years after that time: and 
was not, I think, exormously old when she died. She had 
always liked to exaggerate the idea of her great age, though 
her dress was very youthful. She kept her promise to “ dear 
my lord” and never became a Catholic; but I believe she 
was sincere in saying that she “liked our religion best.” 
Sincerity, whatever her failings may have been, was one of 
her undoubted characteristics. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 





The Need of Religion: “ Are you going to tolerate secular 
education, which for the last fifty years has meant the very 
grossest materialism? Are you going to allow what is called 
Neo-Darwinism to be taught to your children in schools at 
a time when their minds are to be formed? . . . All our 
vital and fundamental laws are religious at root, religion 
being the foundation of the essential needs. If you have 
people legislating without any religious foundation you will 
get the sort of thing we had from 1914 to 1920. When 
irreligious men control affairs the danger of war is greatly 
increased. . . . The only remedy for war is religion care- 
fully taught and inculcated.”—G. 2B. Shaw: Quoted in “ Irish 
Monthly,” April, 1927. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE FUTURE OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY: 


HE Annual Meeting of the C.T.S. was held on April 
. Sth, and resulted in a whole-hearted endorsement by 
the members present of the projects for greater activity 
which had been put forward by the Committee as long ago 
as July of last year. These projects were summed up by 
the President, the Cardinal Archbishop, in a programme or 
series of instructions given to the newly-elected Committee 
in the name of the Society, and indicating the lines on which 
the advance was to proceed: new premises in a more public 
position for propaganda work, a remodelling of the constitu- 
tion to allow of more extended and energetic methods, a 
thorough overhauling of business and financial procedure, and 
a greatly increased membership all over the country. The 
Committee, strengthened by the inclusion of many prominent 
personalities, could not have received a more stimulating 
charge, and one felt that the Cardinal was justified in his 
hope that that particular meeting would really mark a great 
advance in the history of the Society. 

As was natural, the speeches at the meeting were largely 
devoted to the past. Full and well-deserved recognition was 
paid to the services of the lay Hon. Secretary, Mr. James 
Britten, who ever since he, with the late Mgr. Cologan, 
founded the Society in 1884, has remained its chief main- 
stay and source of energy. Under his guidance and initia- 
tive, its annual conferences were for many years the rally- 
ing points of Catholic activities in this country until, some 
ten years ago, they were merged in the National Congress. 
And his was the mind that directed and edited that yearly 
output of cheap Catholic literature, amounting, in normal 
times, to over a million books and pamphlets, which, con- 
sidering the comparatively meagre resources of the Society 
and its practice of always “ paying its way,” strikes us with 
astonishment. The speakers were amply justified in their 
praise of this record, and the Hon. Secretary himself had 
reason to feel proud that the child he had fostered from the 
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first should still possess such abounding vitality as to be con- 
templating, not a mere renewal of its youth, but an assump- 
tion of burdens hitherto untried and a realization of ambitions 
hitherto mere dreams. 

And perhaps more than one amongst that audience, whilsi 
they listened to the records of the past years and read the 
Society's balance-sheet, may have wondered why these dreams 
should not have been realized long since. The child ina sense 
remains a child: it has not grown up. Yet the need of some 
such organization as the C.T.S., although now more urgent 
than ever, has always been imperative: the obligation of 
spreading the Faith has always pressed upon those privileged 
to possess it. Why is it that the Society, having as its guid- 
ing spirit a man of such exceptional attainments, has never 
been supported by more than a few hundred Catholics?! It 
is a question we have often asked in these pages without ever 
receiving a satisfactory reply, but it is plain that Mr. Britten 
has never had the backing which the importance of his enter- 
prise and his own unsparing devotion to it deserved. He has 
not failed us, but we have failed him. We have not realized 
that the C.T.S. is not merely @ means but //e means of reach- 
ing the de-Catholicized masses of this country. That reproach, 
thank God,seemsat last to be in process of being removed. The 
new Committee, although it has hardly yet undertaken the 
important task entrusted to it of remodelling the constitu- 
tion of the Society, has, by setting up a Business Executive 
and a Literary Sub-Committee, got strenuously to work on 
immediate needs. The Business Committee has taken a tem- 
porary office in the neighbourhood of Westminster Cathedral, 
whence it will prosecute the great C.T.S. appeal, and can- 
yass the country for what is most essential for the Society's 
welfare,—increase of membership. Until that is satisfactorily 
done, in other words, until the Catholics of this country, for 
their own sakes as well as for the sake of those not of the 
household, provide the essential financial backing, the work of 
the Society—the spread of the Faith, the conversion of Great 
Britain, the saving of civilization—will always be grievously 
hampered. 

It is grievously hampered now, as the Literary Committee 


' The total membership before the present ‘“‘ push” was, we believe, 2,200 
odd, of whom 1,600 only were lay-folk, and of whom, as in every Society, a 
certain proportion were merely nominal; in 1912—13 there were only 1,136 
lay-members. 
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must find, when the amount to be done and the funds to do it 
with are considered. Its exposition of Catholic Truth is woe- 
fully inadequate. Hundreds of points of doctrine are un- 
touched by its pamphlets,and these latter,necessarily published 
in very limited editions, have to be priced at 2d. or 3d. Much 
careful yet popular writing will have to be done, many hun- 
dreds of pamphlets published, before the Catholic Evidence 
lecturer will be able to indicate to his or her audience a 
cheap and ready way of reviewing and supplementing the 
information they have received. Without penny pamphlets 
dealing with all points of Catholic belief, the energetic and 
increasing army of the C.E.G. will be like soldiers without 
Jong-range ammunition. But multiply the present member- 
ship of the Society by 5 or 10 or 20, and what limits can 
be put to the spiritual good effected? The original aim of 
the C.T.S. was to reach the masses of those who are ignorant 
of the very meaning of Catholicity and outside the range of 
direct teaching, by means of cheap and attractive exposi- 
tory literature. That must always remain its chief aim, but 
it can never be adequately effected until the faithful as a 
body realize the responsibilities of the Faith. 
J. K. 


IDOLA SEPULCHRI. 


HE classical word Zarve, which means both a wraith 
T and a mask, might seem, not inaptly, to describe a 
somewhat rare form of incorruption which, though histori- 
cally well-attested, hardly seems to belong to the phenomena 
of mysticism discussed on another page. Still, an illustration 
which has very kindly been sent to the writer of this note is 
too interesting and curious to be passed over in silence. We 
only regret that, owing to limitations of space, we have to 
spoil the story by condensing it. 

Our informant is Major Ernest Anne, now of Burghwallis 
Hall, Doncaster, but formerly of Northumberland. He tells 
us that when he was a young man, he once visited a friend 
who was a medical student in Newcastle, and was taken 
by him to see the dissecting-room, where various gruesome 
fragments of humanity were very much in evidence. On his 
return home, he chanced to give an account of his sensations, 
visual and olfactory, before a mixed company and in the 
hearing of one Thomas Turner, an outdoor servant on the 
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family estate at Hesleyside ; and when someone present raised 
a question as to the time which elapsed before a body com- 
mitted to the earth was rendered unrecognizable by decay, 
old Turner chipped in with an experience of his early youth. 
He told them that as a boy he had lived at Haydon Bridge, 
and that there he, with other lads, had got some schooling 
from an old fellow who combined the functions of parish 
clerk, sexton and schoolmaster. To quote verbatim from 
Turner’s story as reported by Major Anne: 


It was the sexton’s custom when he had to dig a grave to take 
half a dozen of us, his bigger scholars, to help him. In short, 
we did the digging, while he sat down, smoked his pipe, and 
generally directed operations. On this occasion the site for the 
new grave had been fixed upon in a remote part of the old 
churchyard where there was no vestige of any previous burial. 
Our schoolmaster showed us where to begin digging and removed 
a few of the top sods himself, just to set us going, and then we 
boys fell to with a will. Well! we had got down to maybe three 
feet, or thereabouts, when presently one of our picks struck wood, 
and we found that we were on top of anold cofiin. Either from 
curiosity, or to see if it were not better to begin digging another 
grave in a different place, our schoolmaster jumped up, and order- 
ing us out of the hole which we had already dug, took on the 
work of excavation himself. He removed the soil carefully from 
what was apparently the lid of a very, very old coffin, and when 
he had got this clear he set about prizing the lid off with his 
pickaxe. There was little need of this, though, for after a heave 
or two the whole lid broke up into pieces. These the school- 
master carefully removed and we then saw that there was a 
sheet of fine linen covering the remains, which lay in what was 
left of the old coffin. This he pulled away, and | shall never 
forget what we all looked upon then, since, apart from what I 
am telling you, it was the first time I had ever seen a corpse. 
Inside the coffin at our feet lay the body of a young “lass” of 
about my own age—and, would you believe it, Sir, she looked 
as if she had just fallen asleep. Her eyes were closed, and 
both her face, which was very beautiful, even in death, and her 
hands, which were crossed over her breast, were as if they were 
moulded of pure wax. Her hair was silky and golden, and 
flashed in the morning sunlight. Our schoolmaster was dumb- 
founded and told us that in all his long years of work in the 
graveyard he had never come across such an experience before. 
After considering a bit he replaced the cloth over the dead girl 
and laid some sacking over that. He bade us go home to our 
dinners, and on no account to go near the grave until he returned 
with the Rector, whom he then set off to fetch. The Parson 
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happened, however, on that day to be away from home and did 
not return until late in the afternoon. Meanwhile we had started 
upon and finished another grave in a different part of the church- 
yard. Wenone of us went near that we had begun upon in the 
morning. I think we were too awed after what we had seen—at 
least I know that I was. When the Rector and his wife at last 
arrived, we then accompanied them in a body to the graveside. 
The sexton removed the sacking; but of the beautiful girl whom 
we had gazed upon only a few hours before, there now only 
remained a skeleton. The face, the hands, the hair, aye, the 
very linen itself, everything, everything, had disappeared, and 
left no more than a disordered heap of what one calls dust. 


Major Anne’s friends know him to possess an exception- 
ally retentive memory, and there can be no reason to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of the story thus told. Though more 
dramatic in its setting than some other similar narratives, 
there are a good many parallels which have been recorded 
elsewhere. We may mention, for example, a case referred 
to by J. C. Scholes in his History of Bolton (p. 157), where 
a body, exhumed apparently entire, fell to dust almost im- 
mediately on exposure to the air. Some famous examples, 
alleged to belong to classical times, may be found recorded 
by the antiquaries of the Renaissance. One of them was 
identified, no doubt erroneously, with the body of Cicero’s 
daughter Tulliola. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
case of many of the saints mentioned in our articles on “ In- 
corruption,” the bodies, even after protracted exposure, are 
stated to have remained for several years, not mummified, but 
still soft and flexible. The manner of preservation was, 
therefore, in some way different from that of the example 


just described. 
.T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


; May, the month consecrated to Mary, the 

The Promise : : : 
of May. month that shows us the fairest aspect of 
spring, the month of growth and hope and 

promise, will make a sad debut this year in 

this and other lands. For the Allies threaten on May Ist to 
exact by force what Germany protests she has not got to give— 
the statutory reparations of Versailles. And the beginning of 
May, as we know, is the customary date when Labour, organized 
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nationally and internationally, utters more or less violent protests 
against the maintenance, to its detriment, of the established 
social order. The European outlook is the blacker, although the 
worker at home is discontented enough. The advance of the 
Allies into the Ruhr and the confiscation of the main German 
coal-fields would be practically an act of war, even though 
there were no resistance. It will indefinitely postpone European 
peace, already too long deferred to the immense hurt of humanity. 
It will render still more remote and improbable the establish- 
ment of friendly relationship between peoples and be taken to 
justify the continued maintenance of aggressive armaments and 
the whole monstrous cult of war. The specific policy which 
will give France an immense quantity of free coal to sell in 
the world’s markets will be a further blow to the already damaged 
British export trade, and make our domestic crisis more acute 
and more insoluble than ever. So we trust that on moral and 
material grounds Germany may find means to pacify her creditors 
before May Ist, when payment becomes due. It is agreed that 
reparation is due. It was Germany that did the damage to the 
Allies, and she has consented to make good as far as she can. 
Unfortunately at Versailles the Allies took no means to consult 
Germany as to her capacity to pay. The Inter-Allied Reparation 
Commission assessed its own damages and Germany's resources, 
and not until last July at Spa was the latter allowed to state her 
case. Then followed the Paris settlement of last January—the 
amount 11,300 millions of pounds, the time forty-two years, and 
a levy of 12 %; on German exports. Again, in March, the Ger- 
mans were consulted, and after manifestly inadequate counter- 
proposals accepted the Paris stipulations, but only for five 
years, Germany's capacity to be reconsidered and reassessed at 
the end of that time: the Upper Silesian coal-fields to revert 
to her in any case. These proposals were rejected by the Allies, 
who then adopted various coercive measures to secure their ends. 


Thus matters stand at the moment. Germany 


h , ‘ 
es. has appealed, first, to the Assembly of the 
Question. League of Nations, to which the problem of 


assessing damages and reparations might well 
have been entrusted at the start. it might still be entrusted 
to a special League Commission, which would at any rate bring 
some semblance of impartiality into its decision. For no one 
now defends the reparation terms of the Peace Conference, im- 
posed in the flush of victory upon a sullen and unrepentant foe. 
Yet the signatories are bound by their word to each other, and 
can amend them only by consent. This is why asa second move 
Germany has appealed to America, now happily, under her new 
President, interesting herself once more in the common good of 
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the world, Old and New. President Harding has made it plain 
that, whilst he is with the Allies in maintaining that Germany 
owes some reparation, as much indeed as she can pay, he is 
willing to use his good offices in recommending an acceptable 
scheme to the Allies. The terms of Germany's second note have 
not been disclosed, but it is said to be a substantial advance on 
the first. In any case we may hope that the threatened invasion 
of the Ruhr, which, whatever its immediate advantages, will ren- 
der ultimate peace much more precarious, will be put off and 
made finally unnecessary. The seizure of the Ruhr coal-fields, 
coupled with the detaching of those of Silesia from Germany, 
cannot fail to produce economic disaster in that State, and by 
consequence in Europe as a whole. This material argument need 
be used only with those who are not accessible to Christian teach- 
ing. The strongest reason why reparations should be exacted 
from our late enemies only in such a way as does not destroy 
or grievously impair their industrial life, is the Christian rule- 
“Do as you would be done by.”” Incalculably more would be 
gained by a general return to a genuine peace-footing in Europe 
than by the exaction of crushing indemnities. What the world 
imperatively needs, from the point of view of economics as wel] 
as of religion, is the establishment of mutual good will amongst 
nations and the abolition of the waste of war. 


“Loving your enemies,” said the British 

Germany's Premier not long ago, “is not only sound 
Repentance. Christianity, it is good business.” But 
Christianity counsels condonation of injuries, 

forgiveness without compensation, the forgoing of our strict 
rights. Is that good business? Yes, says the Christian, though 
of course only on repentance. Why does not Germany repent? 
The answer to this is, in the first place, ““Germany” is a multi- 
tude of people of various degrees of knowledge and ethical de- 
velopment, and to expect in the circumstances one uniform 
expression of feeling is futile. How can sixty or seventy million 
people arrive simultaneously at the same conviction? National 
conviction of sin must precede national repentance, and how are 
you going to bring a whole nation to one harmonious view of any 
national policy. You say: The Germans were united in making 
war; why should they not unite in condemning that outrage? 
We reply: They will, but only when you succeed in making them 
now see that they were in the wrong as clearly as they then saw 
that they were in the right, when they resisted, as they thought, 
a combined attack from jealous arid unscrupulous rivals. We 
have only to think how hard it would be to get the English 
people to take one and the same view of English policy in Ireland, 
present and past, or the French people to think alike of the 
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Napoleonic wars, or the Italians of the spoliation of the Holy 
See, to realize the impossibility of getting a nation to do, what 
is difficult enough for an individual, viz., to humble itself at 
the demand of its foes by a confession of national wrong-doing. 
It is much more inclined to call attention to its mentors’ past 
and present lapses from righteousness and to demand the univer- 
sal wearing of the white sheet. And clearly this feeling will 
grow in Germany, as new generations arise which have had no 
part in the alleged crime but are compelled to endure the penalty. 
It were Christian wisdom, then, on the part of the Allies to come 
to an immediate composition of their claims for the sake of 
peace, trusting to a clearer understanding of the rights and 
wrongs of the quarrel in the calmer atmosphere of the future, 
or at least to a common recognition of the folly and futility of 
trying to seft/e disputes by war. It was their boast during the 
war that they fought for the loftiest aims in the most chivalrous 
spirit. It was to restore the reign of law, to substitute com- 
bination for rivalry, to abolish the menace, by abolishing the 
causes, of war, that the millions of dead went to their sacrifice. 
Are we to go back on that for a few million pounds more or less? 


b 


Many observers think that the root cause of 
The European unrest is coal, the desire of various 
Coal Strike. nationalities to have abundant supplies of that 
necessary commodity. However that may be, 
coal is certainly the focus of industrial unrest at home. Of late 
years especially, before, during and since the war, the coal-fields 
have been the scene of a constant struggle between owners and 
workers over wages and profits. There was a serious fortnight’s 
coal strike last October through which the miners, at the cost of 
their strike funds and of enormous damage to industry generally, 
secured an advance of wages. And now for a whole month the 
pits have been idle while owners and men and the Government, 
“like three dogs quarrelling over a bone,” to use Mr. Smillie’s 
phrase, engage in endless discussions regarding wage-rates and 
profits. The strike was precipitated by the Government, which 
was pledged to maintain control, with its guarantee of profits 
and wages, till August, but decided in the interests of the taxpayer 
to withdraw at the end of March, in the very midst of a slump in 
the market due mainly to the result of German reparations. Then 
the owners, finding, as they claim, the industry on the verge of 
bankruptcy, terminated their men’s engagements and announced 
that they would only be taken back at an ; 


economic” wage. 
We have here an excellent example of the incredibly foolish 
way in which certain employers of labour act. Apparently these 
owners took no steps to ascertain what would be the general effect 
of this drastic lowering of wages. It was enough for them that 
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the industry could not stand those current; they did not stop 
to consider how a labourer would be affected by the announcement 
that his pay was reduced by half, especially if it were thus put 
below subsistence level. Elementary common sense would have 
suggested that they should first confer with the men, explain 
the situation to them and seek a modus vivendi. As it was, the 
miners, naturally embittered by the Government's failure to ful- 
fil its promises of last October, announced: “If you put us out 
we shall stay out: as well starve idle as starve working.” The 
strength of this feeling is shown by the withdrawal of the pump 
men whose labour is necessary to keep mines in workable con- 
dition: if the owners gambled on the men’s presumed reluct- 
ance to allow their means of livelihood to be destroyed, they 
lost. And the more is known about the effects of their bringing 
wages down to the “ economic” level, which means in many cases 
starvation pay and in others less than the wage of road-sweepers 
and farm labourers, the more they are blamed, even by those 
opposed to Labour, for their precipitate and inconsiderate action. 


Are they then to pay wages that the industry 

The Question won't bear? Here it is necessary to distinguish 

at Issue. between the more and the less productive 
mines, and to bear in mind that, as appeared 

trom the Sankey Report, the number of mines in the country is 
about 2,800 and the number of owners, including companies, 
is 1,378. The whole difficulty lies in these several facts. Here 
is a commodity essential to national existence,—indeed, only less 
essential than air, light and food. This is shown by the outcry 
raised at every stoppage of work—‘‘ The miners are attacking 
the nation,” ‘“‘ National welfare in danger,’ and so on. But it 
is not managed primarily in the interests of the nation: it is in 
the hands of a number of private entrepreneurs who work it for 
their own interest, produce more or less coal according 
as that interest is served, and in their eternal fight with their 
men about wages expose the nation to just such a grievous blow 
to prosperity as we are now experiencing. Should not then the 
Government in the national interest effect such modifications in 
the tenure of that private property as will be just to both sides 
and obviate these constantly recurring crises? This is not to 
suggest nationalization of the coal industry; for commerce, we 
think, is not the business of the State, but such statutory regula- 
tion as will secure a decent living for all grades of the industry 
from the owners downwards. How that can best be done has 
been the theme of endless discussion in conferences and in the 
Press, and can only be decided by impartial experts, if such 
exist. Some sort of unification of the industry seems necessary.! 
1 The reasons for unification of the coal industry were ably expounded in 
The Tablet for March 12th, in a leader called ‘*‘ The Coal Crisis.” 
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“To treat the mines as if they were merely a concern of the mime- 
owners,” says Mr. Lloyd George, “is a most remarkable proposi- 
tion. They are the interest of the community as a whole: they 
are the most valuable property of the nation, as the late war 
proved.” Whilst the mine owners, in one of their numerous mani- 
festoes, say: ‘“‘ The owners know that national unification is des- 
tructive of all efficiency and can result only in disaster—to owners 
and workmen alike.” Yet nearly two years ago, eight out of 
the thirteen commissioners, appointed under Mr. Justice Sankey 
to inquire into the coal industry, decided that no system that ex- 
cluded unification was economical!: at any rate the miners are 
standing out, at terrible cost to themselves and their dependents, 
for human conditions of living, and in this they have with them 
the Christian reformer, whose attitude towards the whole of 
this question is regulated by three principles, viz., that the first 
charge upon an industry is the decent support of those who main- 
tain it, that the law should protect from exploitation those workers 
who cannot protect themselves, and that those engaged in the 
basic industry of coal-mining should be treated with a considera- 
tion corresponding to their importance to the welfare of the State. 


We cannot acquit the Government of the chief 

Government responsibility for the present crisis. It had 
Responsibility. = ¢gmplete control up till the end of March, and 
until this year it made immense profits, chiefly 

out of the needs of the unfortunate foreigner. Indeed, the slump 
may be regarded as an appropriate nemesis for that process of 
national profiteering whereby France and Italy were charged 
anything between £6 and £12 a ton for the coal necessary 
for their existence. Then when coal-owning becomes unprofit- 
able, it throws the mines back to the owners, and tells the trade 
to look after itself. This conduct, added to its disregard of 
the recommendations of its own Commission and of the terms 
of the October settlement, naturally fills the victims with mis- 
trust and justifies the miners viewing with suspicion all its en- 
deavours to mediate. Labour is not represented in the Govern- 
ment; not long ago its head, with appalling lack of statesman- 
ship, took occasion to denounce the Labour Party as a whole 


' Sir Arthur Duckham, an opponent of nationalization, reported as follows: 
‘*The working of over 3,000 collieries by more than 1,500 separate interests 
has resulted in heavy losses of coal, inefiicient working and unnecessary 
difficulties in the winning of the coal.” And Sir R. Redmayne, one of the 
witnesses, said; ‘‘The advantages which would result from what may be 
termed collective production would be, I think, a) Enhanced production, 
6) Diminished cost of production, c) Prevention of waste.” The present coal 
dispute, to be intelligible, should be considered in the light of the Sankey 
Report. 
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and summon the nation to resist it, and thus did what he could 
to bring about the class-war threatened by the Triple Alliance 
strike. And the Government allows all sorts of pools and com- 
binations and trusts, the professed aim of which is to control 
and enhance prices by diminishing output. How can it claim 
impartiality when it scouts the miners’ proposition to treat their 
all-important industry as a whole and thus secure the welfare 
of those who literally give their lives, on an average of five a day, 
in the service of the nation? Doctrinaires are fond of alluding 
to the “iron laws of economics ”’ as wholly governing these ques- 
tions.: There are such laws, no doubt,—‘ the consumer will go 
to the cheapest market,"’ “capital seeks the best investments,”’ 
“demand dictates supply,” and so forth, but why should those 
laws be thought more intractable than the still more unbending 
“laws” of nature. Man can utilize the latter for his benefit 
or ignore them to his destruction, and so he can in regard to 
the former. Let not the Capitalist shelter himself behind such 
“iron laws” from the consequences of his exploitation; they 
will shield neither his conscience nor his purse in the long run. 
It is because private greed, unchecked by law or conscience, 
abuses economic laws that millions of people have too little of 
the earth’s substance, and a few more than enough. 


The significance of the threatened “ Triple 
Alliance” strike, which was dramatically 
called off at the eleventh hour on the evening 
of Friday, April 15th, lies in the fact that. 
for the first time in history, the “Two Nations,” which find uneasy 
fellowship in this de-Christianized State, were actually arrayed 
for combat. The ever-smouldering hostility between the classes 
and the masses was on the eve of bursting into flame. Foolish 
extremists on both sides, regarding the conflict as “ inevitable” 
—how fatalistic an un-Christian age becomes!——-were for pre- 
cipitating it, and certainly the Government, by recruiting and 
mobilizing at immense cost its “defence force,” left nothing to 
chance. Its display of military energy seemed so disproportionate 
to the mere inaction threatened by the other side, that it was 
manifestly intended as a warning to potential revolutionaries, 
and a sort of dress-rehearsal in preparation for some future 
genuine need. Anyhow, the danger passed away through the 
belated enterprise of some members of Parliament who did what 
should have been done at the start, #.e., tried arbitration before 


The “Two 
Nations” in 
Battle Array. 


? See Government White Papers—C.m.d, 200 (Light Castings), 963 (Cotton), 
1126 (Soap), 1161 (Coal). 

2 “*No one can interfere with the economic laws under which we work and 
live.” So the Saturday Review (Jan. 8, 1921), shrugging its shoulders over un- 
employment. It is fatuous dicta like these that make Socialists, 
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threatening war, and invited the disputants to plead their cause 
before the council of the nation. It then became clear to all 
parties that nothing could be gained by fighting which could 
not be gained more speedily and securely by negotiation, and 
the danger was averted for the time. The Railway and Trans- 
port workers cancelled their strike notices, not because they 
thought the miners wrong or unjustified, but because in their 
view the issue no longer called for the weapon of last resort. 
That was a sensible view and illustrates what we have often 
insisted on, viz., that the British worker in the main is not a 
red revolutionary, but can be trusted to act justly if treated 
justly. All the more reason, then, for politicians and capitalists 
to banish every trace of injustice from their dealings with him, 
and to aim at applying the laws of Christianity to social prob- 
lems rather than appeal to the iron laws of economics. The 
whole of industry is in a state of chaos because economics have 
become and have remained practically Godless. 


The same epithet, we regret to say, must still 

Reprisals be applied to the process which the Govern- 
ea ment has formally adopted in dealing with 
Irish discontent and disorder—the policy of 

legalized and indiscriminate reprisals. No Christian should 
remain without protesting—though too many contrive to do so— 
at the sight of a professedly civilized administration continuing 
in the name of law and order a practice, initiated by drunken 
and undisciplined auxiliary troops, of wreaking vengeance on 
the innocent for the crimes of the guilty. It is exactly as if 
the London police, for every undiscovered murderer, were to 
kill one or more of the criminal population who might be sup- 
posed to be in sympathy with his deed. No plea of military 
necessity can justify acts which are intrinsically wrong. Our 
whole press rang in 1914 with denunciations of that plea when 
advanced by the German Chancellor, yet many of the same papers 
now shamelessly condone it themselves. Not even the security 
nor even the existence of the British Empire can rightly be 
purchased by the wanton destruction of innocent life and un- 
forfeited property. We can no longer believe that reports of 
such outrages of the unlegalized variety are lying rumours. They 
have won reluctant acceptance even from the political foes of 
Ireland. They have been denounced by the English and Irish 
Hierarchies alike, as well as by every organized Christian sect 
in this country. Noone has defended or palliated them in public 
save the official apologists of Government. The Premier's 
elaborate reply to a joint Anglican and Nonconformist protest 
has been torn to shreds by Sir John Simon in 7hke Zimes.1 The 

1 April 25th. 
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evidence multiplies daily, and even penetrates into the Govern- 
ment press, that the British forces in Ireland are repeating and 
surpassing the “ Louvainerie" of the German troops. It is no 
use urging in excuse the murders attributed to Sinn Fein: were 
they ten times as numerous and terrible, they could not justify 
an essentially evil process of retaliation. All Christians repudiate 
them, all friends of Ireland deplore them, but they are not right- 
fully met, any more than they are effectively suppressed, by the 
brutality of the Black-and-Tans. To denounce these latter is 
not to condone the former: whoever says so, exclaimed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords, “is so stupidly 
ignorant that his words may be disregarded.” 


If he is not ignorant [went on the Archbishop] but in- 
formed, and still says so, then I say bluntly that what he 
says isa lie. It is a question, not of politics but of ethics, 
a question of right and wrong, the ordinary abiding principle 
of right and wrong in public affairs. Not by calling in 
the aid of the devil will you cast out devils or punish devilry. 


Yet the mind of the public, made morally insensitive by four 
years of war, no longer reacts to the poison of militarism, is 
thrilled, indeed, and shocked by the slaughter of pigeons at 
Monte Carlo, but reads without emotion the daily tale of human 
massacre that comes from Ireland. Our Bishops have called on 
us to persist in prayer during May that peace may be restored 
between “the sister countries of England and Ireland.” What- 
ever our views of their due relations we can at least unite in that. 


A writer in 7hke Times, commenting upon the 

Rejection of beneficent action of the unofficial members of 

P. R. the Commons in the matter of the threatened 
Triple Alliance strike, spoke in the usual con- 

ventional fashion of Parliament being “democratic” and the 
Government “ representing the country.”” The fact is that, owing 
to our absurd electoral system, as we pointed out after the 
General Election, the Government which then came into power 
represented exactly one quarter of the electorate, and its swollen 
majority was altogether out of proportion to the number of votes 
which it gained. And the country at large has no power to deter- 
mine or direct the policy of the Government even on the larger 
issues, except the negative power of passive resistance, should 
its enactments prove unbearable. We are tempted to think that 
no Government, since the time of the Stuarts, has made greater 
inroads upon personal liberty, done more to hamper the expres- 
sion of popular feeling in speech and writing, become more 
arbitrary in methods of taxation, created more official vested 
interests, than the present. Yet the electorate has had little 
to say to it. And naturally enough a Parliament, whose Govern- 
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ment majority of 414 would be decreased by 300 under a system 
of Proportional Representation, rejected on April 8th a motion 
to introduce that system; an action which is another indication 
that it does not represent popular conviction. If we had all 
interests fairly represented in Parliament, there would be less 
chance of that deplorable division based, not on political ideals, 
but on material interests, which now threatens to disrupt the 
State. In an ideal constitution there should be no such thing 
as a Labour Party opposed to a Capitalist Party, for the interests 
of the community depend upon the co-operation, not the con- 
flict, of Labour and Capital. There are difficulties, no doubt, 
in working a system of proportional representation, but they can 
be overcome, and the result is well worth the effort. Wherever 
it has been tried, it has worked easily and satisfactorily. 


‘ Every now and then we see startling announce- 

Secessions from . apa 
: ments in the secular press about defections 

Catholicism in 2 " 

Czecho-Slovakia. {rom the Church amongst the newly enfran- 
chised peoples of central and eastern Europe, 
reminding us of the statistics of the old Austrian Zos von Rom 
movement. The disjecta membra of the former Austrian Empire 
have not yet, naturally enough, attained political stability and 
are making a number of sufficiently foolish commercial and social 
experiments, and there is, doubtless, as regards the religious 
question, some fire to account for so much smoke. But Catholics 
hardly need to be warned against the “round figures” of the 
Jewish News-agencies who are only too ready to exaggerate 
reports of disorders in the Church. The following extract from 
the Katolitki List for April 15th of this year gives a truer 


‘ 


view of the situation: 


State of the Schismatical Movement in the Czecho-Slovak 








Republic. 
Churches Priests 

and ——_. ~ Laymen 

Dioceses Chapels  Schismatized Latctzed Schismatized 
Prague 5 — 29 ove 17 - ¢. 23,000 
Leitmeritz 8 sae 10 20 sii ¢. 10,000 
Koenigratz 12 If 31 evs ¢. 4,000 
Budweis 4 4 30 ¢. 1,500 
Olmiitz 4 7 7 ¢. 10,000 
Briinn oO ° . 3 ¢. 100 
Totals 33 oe 61 ove 108 wie ¢. 50,000 


It would seem that, all this notwithstanding, the Government of 
Czecho-Slovakia, in spite of its anti-clerical bias, is still anxious 
to make some sort of arrangement with Rome, and has sent 
thither its Minister of Foreign Affairs to negotiate it. 
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It was Christianity that ultimately freed the 


~_a world from the curse of slavery which de- 
Renascence. graded vast multitudes of men, and from that 


open cult of lust which was the shame of the 
ancient civilizations. To-day, with the decline in many quarters 
of Christianity, we are confronted with a return to paganism. 
Not only is un-Christian capitalism trying, under various specious 
disguises, to restore industrial slavery, but naturalism is reas- 
serting itself in every form of sexual indulgence. To enumerate 
the signs of this revolt is, alas! an easy task. To begin with, 
the divorce-movement is really an endeavour to restore polygamy, 
and how terribly it is spreading the daily press too plainly 
indicates. The congestion of cases is such that the number of 
judges has to be quadrupled and the public conscience is so 
little shocked that an evening paper makes an elaborate jest of 
the resulting “ hustle.""—“ Judges working overtime: One Hun- 
dred Marriages dissolved in a few hours,” with jocular com- 
ments on the “form” displayed by the supposed contestants. 
America is said to have 100,000 yearly divorces, which 
means that one home in ten is yearly wrecked. How long will 
it be before this country will sink to the same level? Certainly, 
if what Lord Haldane appeals to as the final arbiter of morality," 
viz., public opinion, is to be our standard, there appears little 
hope. Public opinion is being slowly but surely debauched by 
lewdness in literature, in the press, at the picture-houses, on 
the stage. 


[he cinema which, as an article in our current 


The om issue shows may be as powerful for good as 
° : . ° ° ° ° 

it is unfortunately for evil, is bein speci- 

the Age. t is unfortunately for evil, is being especi 


ally misused at present. Yet even in America, 
where we meet both extremes of ridiculous Puritanism and un- 
abashed lubricity, the debased public taste has revolted against 
what the apostles of lust seek to provide, and Catholics are in 
the forefront of a big campaign against indecent picture shows. 
The same duty is incumbent upon us here, and we are glad 
to note that the Westminster Federation has the matter in hand, 
and that a Catholic member of the Glasgow Education Authority 
has successfully protested against the exhibition of a film which, 
under pretence of tracing the history of mankind from the pages 
of the Old Testament, is devoted to the glorification of animal 


passion. 
Another evil sign is the spread of pseudo-scientific literature 


' «©The Church will have to bow to public opinion, which is what ultimately 
determines the action of the State and of the Church.” Lord Haldane in 
House of Lords, April 12th, Yet this was once a Christian country. 
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devoted to psycho-analysis. The evil-minded have seized upon 
the excuse of this new fashion to publish vile books appealing 
to pruriency. Lord Alfred Douglas deserves the thanks of the 
public for having at his own pecuniary risk obtained the sup- 
pression of one such volume, published, be it noted, by a respect- 
able firm and vouched for by certain medical men. Yet for one 
that is exposed and destroyed, a dozen escape, and what pur- 
ports to be “ eugenist " literature contains books which in a Chris- 
tian community would be burned by the public hangman.' Still, 
good, like truth, will ultimately prevail, if only it finds ade- 
quate expression, and all this orgy of licence is but an additional 
call upon Catholics to support by voice and pen and purse those 
agencies, like the C.T.S., which are devoted to upholding the 
Christian ideal before a grossly ignorant and misguided age. 


Readers of THE MONTH will learn with regret 
vee — that the doyen of its staff, the venerable Father 
Fr. Sydney Smith. Sydney Smith, has been at last compelled, by 
increasing weight of years, to lay down the pen 
he has wielded so long and with such great effect in its pages. 
Father Smith’s first article in THE MONTH was published in 
1869, but he did not formally join the staff till 1888, from 
which date, as may be seen from three or four columns in the 
Index, he contributed a constant succession of articles on a 
wide variety of subjects, the bulk of which were theological 
expositions or criticisms of every aspect of the Anglican ques- 
tion. He also held the post as editor for three years, 1897 to 
1901. As a controversialist he was remarkable for urbanity 
of manner, which did not make the substance of his criticism in 
any way less effective. He wrote in these pages several historical 
works which have not yet been published in book form, and, 
alongside his literary labours, carried on an extensive work for 
souls in the giving of missions and retreats and the instruction of 
converts. So that the prayers and good wishes, not only of 
readers of THE MONTH, but of innumerable members of Re- 
ligious Orders and others who have benefited by his zeal, will, 
we trust, follow him in his retirement. 
THE EDITOR. 


1 America takes the lead of us in this instance, and a Court in New York 
has condemned as ‘‘obscene” a book by Mrs. Stopes, freely sold here and 
indeed, vonched for by the Dean of St. Paul’s and Messrs, Shaw and Wells. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Civil Authority, Origin of [E. Masterson in /r#sh Theological Quarterly, 
April, 1921, p. 101]. 

Hunger-Strike : unlawful [J. Waters in /rtsh Theological Quarterly, 
April, 1921, p. 130): lawful [P. Finlay in Catholic Mind, April 8, 1921]. 

Mass: wherein consists the Sacrifice [T. Campbell in /r7shk Theological 
Quarterly, April, 1921, p. 124]. 

Spiritism, Thomism, and Kantism [H. Woods, S.J., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, April, 1921, p. 365). 

V.D.: Catholic attitude towards [Mgr. Provost Brown in Duddin Review, 
April—June, 1921, p. 180] 

Virginity, The Life of [A-D. Sertillanges in Revue des Jeunes, March 10, 
1921, p- 503]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, The Future of [R. A. Wynter in Dudlin Review, April— 
June, 1921, p. 261]. 

Anti-Christian Calumny, An early [A. H. Atteridge in Blackfriars, April, 
1921, p. 8]. 

Draper’s “Conflict between Religion and Science” exposed [Sir B. 
Windle in Catholic World, April, 1921, p. 73). 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bibie Congress, The Catholic [Father Lattey in Unzverse, March 24, 1921, 
. 13). 
. Sitch Contret Evil, Protestant advocacy of [Unzverse, April 22, 1921, 
p. 10]: Prevalence amongst non-Catholics [Zhe (New Zealand) Month, 
Feb. 15, 1921, p. 12]. 

Capitalism, Immorality of Modern [Catholic Magazine of S. Africa, 
March, 1921, p. 97]. 

Catholic Press, Episcopal action in support of [M. Williamson in Catholic 
World, March, 1921, p. 721: J. F. Noll in L£cclestastical Review, 
March, 1921, p. 260]. 

Catholic Truth Society: Programme of Forward Movement, etc. 
[ Universe, April 15, 1921, p. 12]. 

Christ’s Death, Exact time and date of [L. Semler, O.F.M., in Ecede- 
siastical Review, March, 1921, p. 225). 

Church History, Bibliography bearing on [Revue d’Histotre Eccle- 
stastigue, Jan. 15, 1921). 

Easter, Advantages of a Fixed [L. Semler, O.F.M., in Zcclesiastical 
Review, Jan. 1920, p.1: J/did., March, 1921, p. 239: America, July 19, 
1919, p. 377: Bishop of Salford in Catholic Federationist, March, 1921}. 

Industry, The old Catholic Organization of [H. Lucas, S.J., in Zadéet, 
April 23, 1921, p. 521]. 

Psycho-Analysis: Two views [Rev. F. Aveling, D.D., and Dr. Cullen in 
Dubin Review, April—June, 1921, p. 229]. 





REVIEWS 


1—SOCIOLOGY ! 
a ca the decline of the Christian faith outside the 


Catholic Church it will become more and more diffi- 
cult to preserve the heritage of those Christian _ prin- 
ciples which have made our civilization and which alone pre- 
vent it from returning to Paganism. The attack on the 
Christian family ideal proceeds apace, both the object and 
the essential qualities of the marriage contract being denied 
in the name of lubricity cloaking itself as science. The war- 
fare against religious education is still going on, aided by 
so-called Christians. The spirit of “ Manchester ’ economics 
is returning, as both Labour and Capital lose sight of any 
higher goods than those of this world and of any other God 
save Mammon. On the members of the Church now rest the 
obligation and the privilege of reasserting in all their human 
reasonableness those principles which have been lost sight 
of by materialistic philosophy. They must prove themselves, 
not in any spirit of arrogance but in virtue of their very com- 
mission and profession, the light of the world, and use to the 
utmost voice and pen, press and platform, to diagnose the 
diseases of Society and prescribe the God-given remedies. 
for this great enterprise the three books under review are 
eminently suited; each in its sphere is a valuable addition 
to the growing mass of our Catholic sociological literature 

In Zvolution and Social Progress, Father Husslein lays 
his finger upon the source of our social and industrial troubles 

viz., the overthrow of traditional Christian belief in favour 
of the vague but wholly material philosophy which goes by 
the general name of Evolution. Morality to be stable and 
consistent must be based on revealed religion, but material- 
ism denies revelation altogether, and thus knocks away the 
very foundation of morality. Father Husslein does what has 
often been done before, notably by our late Editor, Father 
John Gerard, but what cannot be done too often, viz., he 
exposes the illogicality of the materialist, who is compelled 

1 (1) Evolution and Soctal Progress. By J. Hussiein, S.J., Ph.D. 
London: Harding and More. Pp. viii. 287. Price, 9s. Zhe Church and 
Labour. Edited by J. A. Ryan, D.D. and J. Husslein, S.J. London : 
Harding and More. Pp. xvii. 305. 


(2) The Church and Eugenics. By T. J. Gerrard. Third Revised 
Edition. Oxford: Catholic Social Guild. Pp. 64. Price, 1s. 6d. net. 
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by the evidence to admit that his theories are not proven, 
but, because their alternative is recognition of a Necessary 
Self-Existent Cause, assumes a mental attitude, which not 
only has no support from reason, but even contradicts its 
first principles. This book will serve the same purpose as 
Professor Windle’s well-known volume, 7he Church and 
Science, in showing that evolution, so far as it is scientifically 
established, is not (and cannot be) in opposition to revealed 
doctrine, and so it will give confidence to those who, con- 
fronted outside the Church with a blind and almost universal 
presumption of the “fact” of man’s animal origin, fear that 
they themselves may be mistaken. For Father Husslein, no 
less than the Professor, is well abreast of the latest discoveries 
and certainties of science, and makes his own the famous 
declaration of Pope Pius X.: “Religion has no fear of 
science. Christianity does not tremble before discussion but 
before ignorance.” 

This sane, well-documented criticism of current “ scien- 
tific’ fallacies, this sober diagnosis of modern materialistic 
ethics, the fruitful parent of modern political and national 
unrest, should be diligently studied by Catholic social workers 
and speakers. Christian “ Apologetics” is not so much a 
defence of, as an assertion of, the truth, and incidentally an 
exposure of the sins against their own principles committed 
by its assailants. 

No social student can afford to be out of reach of the 
second volurne under review, which is apparently the first 
of a “Social Action” Series, to be issued by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council of the United States. Zhe Church 
and Labour is a collection of important documents issued 
from time to time by Catholic religious leaders, preceded 
by a sketch of the life-work of the “two great precursors 
of modern Christian Democracy,” Frederic Ozanam and 
Bishop William von Ketteler. Thus a singularly compre- 
hensive view is given of the endeavours of the Church in 
modern times, in spite of the persecution of Governments 
and the indifference of peoples, to restore the principles of 
the Gospel to industrial conditions. In this storehouse we 
have the utterances of three Popes, four Cardinals, and the 
hierarchies of Ireland, America, France, and Germany, 
expounding with dogmatic force and clearness the laws of 
social justice. Pope Leo’s immortal Encyclical — the 
“Charter of the Worker "’—and his Encyclical on Christian 
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Democracy; three Letters of Pius X. and three from the 
present Holy Father, state the Catholic mind exhaustively. 
In the group of Cardinals we have Cardinal Gibbons on the 
Knights of Labour, Cardinal Manning’s commentary on Pope 
Leo's Encyclical, a Pastoral letter of Cardinal O'Connell on 
Labour’s Rights, and an even more famous and trenchant 
pronouncement, that issued by H.E. Cardinal Bourne in the 
spring of 1918, on “ Catholics and Social Reform.’’ Amongst 
the utterances of the various national hierarchies, the most 
important is the social reconstruction programme of the 
American Bishops, the deep, penetrating and far-reaching 
nature of which we pointed out when it appeared (THE 
MONTH, April, 1919, p. 303), and which has since become 
the basis of the National Catholic Welfare Council's social 
activities. This most useful volume concludes with three 
articles by the Editors—* A Living Wage” and the “ Re- 
conciliation of Capital and Labour” by Dr. Ryan, and “A 
Catholic Social Platform” by Father Husslein. We com- 
mend the enterprise of the Welfare Council in issuing so 
valuable a volume, which we trust will be welcomed every- 
where by Catholics. 

The misguided activity shown by the eugenist in various 
projects so threatens our social life that the excellent booklet 
by the late Fr. T. Gerrard, called 7he Church and Eugenics 
(C.S.G.: 1s. 6d. net), a third edition of which, revised and 
enlarged, has just been issued, has become even more neces- 
sary for the guidance of those who are in danger of being 
misled by the mixture of truth and error in the eugenic cam- 
paign and the pseudo-science on which it relies. The book 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, and a 
chapter on that most difficult subject, the teaching of sex 
hygiene, has been added. All Catholic social workers and all 
Catholic teachers should make, or renew their acquaintance 
with this volume. 


2—MODERN MIRACLES AT THE BAR OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCE! 

T is generally admitted that among the many excellent 
I books upon the miracles of Lourdes which have been 
published of recent years, that of Dr. Le Bec, Zes Preuves 
médicales du Miracle, has taken a foremost place. From the 
volume now before us, be it said in passing, we are glad to 

Critique et Contrile médical des Guérisons surnaturelles. Par le 
Docteur Le Bec. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 264. 1920. 
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learn that an English translation of the earlier work is already 
in the press. Further, as Dr. Le Bec has succeeded the late 
Dr. Boissarie in the directorship of the Bureau des Consta- 
tations at Lourdes, it is satisfactory for all who have at heart 
the cause of Catholic Apologetic to discover from this second 
publication how thoroughly scientific and critical is the 
spirit which continues to preside over the medical investiga- 
tions at Our Lady’s shrine. The author's aim in this little 
treatise on the Critigue et Contréle médical des Guérisons 
surnaturelles has apparently been to provide a sort of hand- 
book of what we might call hagio-medical jurisprudence, lay- 
ing down the principles which are to be applied in the diffi- 
cult task of discerning true miracles from those which are 
merely apparent. To illustrate his point, Dr. Le Bec by no 
means confines himself to recent occurrences at Lourdes. He 
even discusses at some length a cure which took place as 
far back as 1730. The requirements of the new Code of 
Canon Law have been kept in view throughout, and it is plain 
that the author has had continually in mind the needs of those 
who, without having followed a regular course of medical 
studies, find themselves called upon to deal with cures deemed 
supernatural which are presented before the tribunal of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites in cases of Beatification and 
Canonization. The dedication of the work to Mgr. Boudin- 
hon, Rector of Saint-Louis des Francais at Rome, would 
alone serve for a guarantee of the reliability of the contents 
from the point of view of the Canon Law. More than 4o 
pages are occupied by an extremely useful glossary of medi- 
cal terms, and there are also some simple diagrams which will 
be of assistance to the non-professional reader in his study 
of cases which involve a comprehension of the action of the 
nervous system. We cannot, of course, expect to have every- 
thing in a book of these slender dimensions, but we should 
have been glad to find a few principles laid down by way 
of commentary upon the views formerly expressed by Pope 
Benedict XIV. regarding the admission in certain cases of 
the incorruption of dead bodies, of the exudation of a fragrant 
and oily fluid from human remains, of prolonged abstention 
from food, of stigmatization, etc., as facts which natural 
causes are inadequate to explain. However, when so much 
is provided which is of primary importance and everyday 
interest, it is perhaps unreasonable to ask for a solution of 
problems which have a less practical bearing upon the object 
the author has in view. 
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3—VOLUNTARY GREEK. 
TWO STUDIES OF EURIPIDES’ 


Y his work on the “ Ichneutze of Sophocles,” Mr. R. 
B Johnson Walker is already known as a worthy repre- 
sentative of the type of English scholarship with which we 
associate the name of a Bentley, a Porson or a Jebb. His 
Euripidean Fragments should find a place in all classical 
libraries, side by side with Nauck’s /ragmenia Tragicorum, 
which supplied the raw material and occasioned the wonder- 
ful output of erudition stored within these pages. 

The first-mentioned of these volumes, probably the first 
also in conception and execution, provides the reader with 
a third of all Euripidean fragments to be found in Nauck’s 
collection. The author has picked out all that is imperfect, 
corrupt, or mutilated. Over these crippled and maimed 
verses, like a skilled surgeon or physician, he exercises a 
keen, critical and constructive faculty, supported by extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the writings of the Greek Tragedians. 
All his cards are thrown on the table, and the reader may 
watch the game. 

His enthusiasm, natural in one who both loves and knows 
the art he exercises, may account for some defects. One 
quickly realizes that our distinguished critic possesses a great 
facility in turning out Iambics, an accomplishment which 
occasionally seems to militate against genuine restoration. 
He is apt to let his own facile creations, insufficiently weighed 
and appraised, prevent a more careful search for missing 
portions of faulty lines. However, his suggested emenda- 
tions cannot in any case fail to win admiration, if not ac- 
ceptance always, thanks to the wonderful ingenuity they 
reveal. Nor can one fail to admire the frequently close 
adherence to the remnants on which he is working, as also the 
deft retention, often by a four de force, of scraps, even 
syllabic scraps, of the mutilated text. How clever, for in- 
stance, to ferret out of ré«va, te xva, and out of 7) Aixn yap, 
Aixn ypa: or to turn, less wisely, éypy into é yphv. A more 
felicitous instance of this fidelity is pawn 8 é? dpuabns ob- 
tained out of popyn dé fF dpadns. 

' (1) Euripidean Fragments, emended by Richard Johnson Walker. 
London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 52. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


(2) The Macedonian Tetralogy of Euripides, discussed and edited by 
the same. London: Same publishers. Pp. 137. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Much of this reconstructive work, we are convinced, will 
remain; most will probably be found unacceptable, however 
ingenious, for its ingenuity involves too great a strain on 
metre or vocabulary. The author seems to have a positive 
predilection for words of rare occurrence like aA@av and 
adbnoeev, and does not shrink from coining others. Thus 
the impression is created that the emendatory work is some- 
what overdone. Space permits no more than a simple 
example. It occurs in the emended text, Fr. 644, p. 29. 
Objection has evidently been taken to éyovras. But must 
the word be summarily dismissed, in the light of the teaching 
of Grammarians about the concord they vaguely term xara 
ovveoiv —constructio ad sensum? And if emendation ought 
to proceed on the lines suggested, might not the alteration 
be confined to just one participle: wapadevypa dovs tis . . . 
or Aetrwy or something similar? Again on p. 35, Fr. 784, 
it might be suggested that the relative clause which opens 
with doris can be regarded as a quasi-anacolouthon! to todr’. 
And if this neuter pronoun may not be retained ,then surely 
a simpler alteration should commend itself, that of rovd’ 
instead of rovr’ with the resulting advantage that no fur- 
ther change is needed save possibly that of a single vowel 
Sporov for Bporav. 

In numerous notes we have evidence of the author's 
accurate knowledge of Greek Syntax. Witness his admir- 
abie reference to Dawes’ Canon and his orthodox view of the 
construction of é7@s clauses dependent on ov« éyw. Hence 
it is rather hazardous to call in question his use of tenses. 
Nor is it to the present purpose when the reader is hardly 
likely to have the book at hand to refer to. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to add that, if space allowed 
insertion of instances of brilliant workmanship, our laudatory 
comments would far exceed in length the friendly criticism 
just presented. 

In the Macedonian Tetralogy there are eight preliminary 
chapters superabounding in all manner of erudition, histori- 
cal, linguistic, metrical. These might be styled essays in 
identification. Their aim is to establish as a probable fact, 
that Euripides, to please a contemporary Macedonian 
monarch, wrote a trilogy about his mythical ancestors, and 
added to it a fourth play, quasi-satyric in character, in which 

1 See Theory of Advanced Greek Prose Composition (p. 375), reviewed in last issue of 
THe Monts. [Ep.] 
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Archelaus, the monarch intimated, plays an important réle. 
Secondly, the names of the four components of this Tetra- 
logy are identified with some degree of probability. And 
thirdly, Nauck’s Fragments are ransacked in order to appor- 
tion to each respectively its proper quota. Last, but not 
least, comes an edition of all that remains of the said 
Tetralogy. Opposite the fragmentary texts is printed an 
excellent English rendering, both scholarly and idiomatic. 
And this is followed by notes in which are strewn many gems 
of textual criticism. It is satisfactory to see published, in 
these days of profiteering and mercenary publishers ,a learned 
work which appeals to so small an audience as are English- 
speaking Hellenists. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
Fy eloquent and saintly Dominican, lately dead, Pére Humbert 
Clérissac left incomplete and unpublished the materials for a volume 
on the Church, which his friend, M. Maritain, has edited under the 
title Le Mystére de l’Eglise (Téqui: 6.oofr. It is a whole-hearted 
defence of the rights of the Church, as God’s earthly mouthpiece and 
representative, and a luminous explanation of her character and functions, 
not in the form of an exhaustive treatise, but rather of a series of vivid 
impressions. Not the least valuable part of the volume is that which 
gives us the Schema de Ecclesia proposed, but not finally proclaimed 
at the Vatican Council, and an enthusiastic eulogium of Pére Clérissac 
himself from the pen of Professor Maritain. 

Amongst other books, a revision of which the publication of th« 
New Code has made necessary, the well-known classic, Reuter’s Neo- 
Confessarius practice instructus (Herder: tos. 6d.) naturally occurs. Thx 
original work dates from 1750 and has gone through many editions 
Of late years (1905) it was revised and enlarged by the veteran moralist 
Father Lehmkuhl, S.J., who was actually engaged on a further up-to-date 
recension in accord with the New Code when he died in 1916. That 
work has been taken on and perfected by Father J. B. Umberg, S.J., 
who has dealt freely with the original when it was obsolete or erroneous, 
and who distinguishes his own additions and corrections from those 
of his predecessor, and both from Reuter’s text. The volume has grown 
largely under this treatment, not only in size, but much more in utility, 
and is now an almost indispensable item in the professional training 
of the priest. 

The fifth edition of the epitome ot Noldin’s Moral Theology, Epitome 
Theologiz Moralis R.P. Hier. Noldin, S.J. (Pustet), by Dr. Telch, is 
a praiseworthy and careful piece of work and deserves to rank high 
amongst Summaries for its clearness and orderly arrangement. There 
are several such books at present in the field, intended to help the busy 
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priest, and we do not think that the number need be increased. The 
justification for Dr. Telch’s work is that it represents Father Noldin’s 
teaching—-with, of course, necessary modifications due to the New Codex— 
and those who have studied this branch of theology know how deeply 
indebted they are to the larger work of a justly celebrated teacher. They 
would doubtless wish to refresh their memories from time to time, and 
they have in this epitome the best possible help. It is divided into four 
parts, namely, notes for the guidance of readers (pp. i—xxiv.), an 
analytical index (pp. xxv.—xlii.), text (pp. 1—442), and a very copious 
alphabetical index of one hundred and sixty pages. [Each treatise and 
its parts are divided into two sections, namely, definitions and principles. 
The Speculum parochi in Appendix II. will be found useful, and the long 
list of cited opinions (not all probable in the strictest sense) will serve 
for reference in doubt. A recent reply of the Commission for the authentic 
interpretation ot the Codex will modify the view expressed (p. 288) in 
reference to a peregrinus and reserved sin. It is confusing to speak ot 
clandestinity as an impediment (p. 33(), and we were under the im- 
pression (ct. Aertnys, II., n. 846) that the Constitution Provida, whith 
gave a privilege to Germany and Hungary (ann. 1906) in the matter of 
mixed marriages, had been abrogated by the Code 


BIBLICAL. 

The handy little Dictionary of the Vulgate New Testament, by Dr 
J. M. Harden (S.P.C.K.: 4s. net), is a good deal more than a mere 
vocabulary. Although based on the “ Oxford,” not the accepted Clemen- 
tine, edition it refers constantly to the latter, and serves also as a 
concordance by quoting the verses in which particular words occur 

Professor Geoffrey Hoberg, of Friburg, has brought out a second 
edition ot his Liber Geneseos (Herder: 3s. 6d.), the Hebrew text in 
juxtaposition with the Latin, which he originally published separately 
in 1908 for the benefit of students using his commentary on that book 
It makes a very handy little volume 


CANON LAw. 

A useful and indeed a necessary supplement to his well-known 
(nstiltuliones Juris Canonici has been issued by Father J. Laurentius 
with the title, Conspectus Codicis Juris Canonici (Herder: 4s. 6d.). The 
author rightly points out that, succinct and clear and orderly as the new 
legislation is, it often cannot be properly understood without reference 
to the old, knowledge of which it commonly presupposes. Hence, after 
a summary of each canon, or group of cognate canons, a reference 
number sends the reader to the corresponding section of the /astituliones 
{third edition, 1914), whence the bearing of the new on the old legisla- 
tion can be readily ascertained. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Something resembling in character Father Chandlery’s Mary's 
Praise on Every Tongue is the anthology collected by Pére E. Roupain 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin and called La Vierge toute belle 
(Lethielleux: 12fr.). But Father Roupain, in his half-hundred extracts 
ot passages dealing with aspects of Our Lady’s character and incidents 
ot her life, has confined himself to prose and to writings which are in 
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French, cither original or translated. Many passages are taken from 
Faber’s works, and the author does not content himself with a mere 
compilation, but discusses each extract with the aim of making clear 
its particular significance. 

The meditations on the Seven Dolours of Our Lady, which Elizabeth 
Parker has composed and calls A Crown of Tribulation (B.O. and W 
3s. net), show much spiritual insight and will be found a useful and 
edifying gift for May. 

Under the quaint.title, Sundays in the Garden of Easter (B.O. and 
W.: 3s. 6d. net), Miss Elizabeth Seton has brought together a collection 
of prayers, pious verse, meditations, and devotions, centring around the 
zreat feast of the Resurrection and making admirable use of the many 
easons for joy and fervour to be found in the Apparitions of our Lord. 

Before he has reached the fifth of the quintet of the littke books on 
Union with God, which have become so well known to Catholics, Dom 
Savinien Louismet has had to issue a third edition of the first, The 
Mystical Knowledge of God (B.O. and W.: 5s. 6d.), but in ordei 
to bring it up to the scale of the others, he has more than doubled its 
size by the addition of a series of “ Elevations” on the Lord's Prayei 
which form a practical application of the principles enunciated in the 
first part. That the book is thus much enhanced in value goes without 
aying, and it will doubtless continue in consequence its fruitful apos- 
olate with all the more vigour and success. 

The story told in A Wayfaring Man (Sands: 6s. net) by Richard 
Ellison of his progress through the sects to “the Presbytery door,” 
s one of arresting interest, both because of the author’s lively and 
unconventional style and the strength and vigour of his convictions. 
He has “thought” his way through various systems and other various 
obstacles to a realization of the truth of the Church Catholic, seeing 
in her nature and functions the one explanation of the puzzles of life. 
His record illustrates what we have so often urged in this Review,that the 
Catholic Church is misunderstood and misrepresented by non-Catholics 
because her own children are not at sufficient pains to make her known 
Chis ignorance is in many cases fostered by Protestant agencies con- 
stantly at work on platform or in the press, but often means mere absence 


ot information. ‘‘ How shall they believe in [her] of whom they have 


7 
j 

not heard?” Mr. Ellison's book indicates the difficulty they have in 
hearing about her, and should stimulate the Catholic Evidence Guild 
and the C.T.S. to renewed efforts. He has himself, naturally enough, 
something yet to learn about the true spirit of Catholicism. His re- 
marks about Our Lady {(p.276) show that, as also do those about the 
tenure otf Church property (p.292). No portion of this highly indi- 
vidual record has touched us more than the account of the author’s efforts 
to help and console the dying ranchman: it is a perfect gem 

In a series of character-studies entitled Uomini Piccoli e Uomini 
Grandi (‘ Vita e Pensiero”: 8 lire), Don Francesco Olgiati applies 
Christian standards to the appreciation of such divers personalities 
as Cardinal Mercier, Montalembert, St. John Baptist de la Salle, Ex- 
Canon R. Ardigd, G. d’Annunzio, and others less well known, and has 
no difficulty in showing to whom the quality of greatness properly be- 
longs. The estimates are very thorough and based on a competent 
knowledge of the life and works otf each subject. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
HISTORY. 
Father J. H. Pollen has put at the disposal of the student his rare 

knowledge of the Reformation period and of the following centuries in 
his contribution to the “ Helps for Students of History” issued by the 
S.P.C.K., which he calls Sources for the History of Roman Catholics in 
England, Ireland and Scotland, from 1533 to 1795. Exceedingly con- 
densed though his survey necessarily is, it is set forth with great clear- 
ness and the various fortunes of the Faith vividly represented. It should 
be of great use not only to University students but also in our schools and 
colleges, where ignorance of post-Reformation Church history too gener- 
ally prevails. 

In English Regnal Years and Titles, Hand Lists, Easter Dates, etc 
S.P.C.K.: 4s. net), compiled by Rev. J. E. W. Wallis for the same series 
we have the very backbone and vertebra of history, the framework on 
which the sequence of events must be hung to be separately considered 
It is a compilation of immense industry and of consequent utility to the 
student. 

The practical disappearance from Europe of the Turkish Empire 
lessens one’s interest in the record of its doings there in the past. But 
the story ot the recrudescence of Ottoman rule, called The Turkish 
Restoration in Greece, 1718—1797 (S.P.C.K.: 1s. 3d. net), by William 
Miller, is useful if only to help us to understand the present Greek people 
whose ancestors during that century were almost assimilated by the 
Turk. A map would have made the book more intelligible. 


POETRY. 


Swift Wings is the title of a book ot Sussex songs from the Vinc 
Press, which is but part of a larger volume to appear in the autumn. It is 
a piece of idealised paganism, and to read it at all sympathetically one 
must read it from that point of view. It is tuned to the pipes ot a decora- 
tive Pan, and there has been nothing spared to make it a fit offering 
for Venus and Apollo. The old and staid will like best the kindly appre- 
ciation of William Collins, while the dilettante critic will anchor his 
approval to the line which speaks of gipsies being “ perpetual as 
poppies.” For the rest, with a larger volume in view, one is inclined 
to ask if it is excusable to wish to “ cool one’s eyes on the parsley now’ 


> 


FICTION. 


The second part of the trilogy, which Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow began 
with Coggin, is called The Hare (Grant Richards: 9s. net), for no very 
apparent reason, unless it be to excuse the presence of an exquisite 
Diirer engraving of a hare on the cover. It is on the same massive scal 
as its predecessor, and treats in detail of the further mental and moral 
development of its hero. In the hands of another writer, less careful 
in style or less well-informed, the narrative might prove tedious, for 
there is no plot or interplay of motive. But Mr. Oldmeadow writes with 
distinction, and his descriptions, which are many and range from land- 
scapes to meals, are real word-pictures, and possess all the colour, life 
and atmosphere of true art. Whether it be architecture or music or 
history or scenery, or the mere construction of a menw that he has in 
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hand, the author treats it as a master, and one moves about with Coggin 
in his European tour with unflagging interest, not resentful of the un- 
expected knowledge and capacity which that young man is apt to reveal, 
because it is so clearly demanded by the occasion. Coggin’s pilgrimage 
is a spiritual as well as a geographical one, and lands him, but only 
in the last chapter and through a thrilling but tragic love-adventure, 
in the Catholic Church. His admirers will be very anxious to know 
his further and final development. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A good deal of useful counsel and direction is contained in Father 
Page’s Reading for the Workers (B.O. and W-: ts. net), wherein the 
author has in mind those of limited means and leisure who wish to im- 
prove their minds by judicious reading. Father Page cannot have known 
ot the famous Bexhill Library or else he would have put in the forefront 
ot his recommendations the employment of that most effective means of 
encouraging the reading of good literature. 

Increasing attention is being paid by those concerned to the all- 
important question of Christian education in schools and at home, and 
Father Whittington’s Catholic Children: their religious training (Harding 
and More: ts. 3d.) makes a very useful contribution to the literature 
ot the subject. He explains the loss of interest in religion and the 
abandonment of its practice on leaving school to the fact that the child's 
mind has been cultivated rather than its affections, that it has not been 
taught to pray, and that consequently it cannot properly use a prayer 
book. 

The publication of the Interim Report of The American Commission 
on Conditions in Ireland (Harding and More: ts. 3d.) may be regarded 
as one result of the persistent refusal of the Government to allow an 
impartial inquiry into the proceedings of its subordinates in Ireland, 
and of its neglect to publish the reports of its own officials. The 
Commission was organized by the Editors of the New York Wation 
in order to enlighten American opinion as to the truth of happenings 
in Ireland, and it invited evidence from all parties concerned in the 
struggle. But, besides American visitors and investigators, only those 
in sympathy with Irish aspirations attended, and so the Report 1s neces- 
sarily one-sided. Making allowance for that, there is enough in the 
Report to make the necessity of some sort of apologia on the part of 
the Government apparent. Neglect to justify itself in face of such a 
challenge is tantamount to acknowledging that justification is impossible. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


In an important pamphlet issued by the C.T.S. of Ireland—Social 
Reconstruction in an Irish State (price 9d. net)—by the Rev. W. Moran, 
D.D., ot Maynooth, the author takes the larger view and is not content 
with discussing various ameliorations of the present social system, but 
raises a mcre fundamental question, viz., is the industrial system as now 
existing necessarily a final one. He points out that Christianity destroyed 
the pagan social order, wherein not only political power but also economic, 
extending even to the ownership of the worker's bodies, was in the 
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hands of comparatively few, and that the process was almost complete 
when the Reformation and the French revolution combined to set up 
what we now recognize as a partial reversion to paganism, the Capitalistic 
State. Is this destined in turn to disappear in consequence of the re- 
vival of social Christianity? Father Moran thinks that in Ireland, a free 
and peaceful Ireland, that result might well be obtained, and the bulk 
ot his essay is devoted to setting forth the lines on which a really 
Christian order could thus be established. The paper is worth diligent 
study here as well as in Ireland that Catholics may be ready with pro- 
posals consistent with Christian principles when social reconstruction 
becomes a reality. 

Miss Gertrude Robinson has done wisely in issuing in pamphlet form 
Some Account of David Urquhart (Blackwell: 6d. net), a sketch of the 
salient features of his life and work, drawn from her larger biography. 
For thus this chaotic and unreflective age may get some guidance from 
a sane and luminous thinker, and our hand-to-mouth statesmen, whose 
acts so often belie their principles, may be seen to be what they are by 
contrast with one who always put justice and freedom before material 
greed and lust of empire. This pamphlet should serve as an introduc- 
tion to the book, and both should become subjects for our study-circles 
if Christianity is ever again to have influence in diplomacy. 

That Ireland, in the midst of her own domestic woes, should be devot- 
ing herself to the conversion of China, is an illustration of the Apostolic 
spirit which reckons more on the grace of God than on material resources. 
The great missionary college of St. Columban, Dalgan Park, Galway, is 
a standing evidence of the success of that reliance. In A White Harvest 
(Irish Messenger Office: 2d.), Father Henry Davis, S.J., has presented 
the case for the Chinese Mission in a brightly-written dialogue dedi- 
cated “to all Irish boys.” There are English boys, too, capable of 
being inspired by its ideal. 

Some startling statistics and much weight of medical evidence are 
brought together by Father A. Muntsch, S.J., in Infant Mortality and 
Nursing by the Mother (Central Society, St. Louis), in support of his 
thesis that it is the duty of the mother, in the child’s real interests and 
her own, to suckle it herself. The infant mortality rate (7.e., of children 
under one year) in the States is calculated to be nearly 160 per 1,000 
(the latest British statistics give 1o1), mainly among artificially-fed 
children. 

The Eastern Churches Committee appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury have published its report with the title, Terms of Inter- 
communion suggested between the Church of England and the Churches 
in Communion with her and the Eastern Orthodox Church (S.P.C.K.: 
6d. net). As was to be expected, the Committee contemplates no authority 
having power to interpret the meaning of the terms suggested, and 
so for that reason alone the suggestions seem unlikely to promote any 
genuine form of intercommunion. 

The Ransom Calendar for 1921-22 (Bexhill-on-Sea: 9d.) makes its 
second appearance this year, ranging, as before, from April to March, 
and giving on their appropriate days the names of the English martyrs. 
It contains also full information about the objects and work of the Guild 
of Ransom 
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